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The C. C.F. And The Election 


E PUBLISH this month two articles con- 

taining proposals as to the policies which 
the C.C.F. should now pursue in view of the election 
results, and we should welcome further discussion 
of this question from our readers. So far the 
regular C.C.F. papers, as is proper enough, have 
devoted themselves to keeping up the spirits of 
their supporters by pointing out what the party 
saved from the election or what small advances it 
made. But it is useless to pretend that the result 
was not a disappointment. 

According to the as yet incomplete returns com- 
piled by the Canadian Press, the C.C.F. in 1940 
attracted just about the same proportion of the 
total vote as in 1935, i.e., between 8 and 9%. It 
won 8 seats when on its voting power it should 
have won over twenty. In B.C., though it lost one 
seat in Vancouver, it greatly increased its voting 
support in the rural parts of the province, and 
this is certainly an advance. In both B.C. and 
Saskatchewan it collected over 100,000 votes, and 
in the latter province it won 5 seats. Also it made 
its first inroads into the Maritimes. But in 
Manitoba it lost a seat and in Quebec it made 
hardly any impression. (The loss of North Winni- 
peg was due to the Communists, who should be 
given credit for being consistent in at least one 
thing, their bitter hatred for the C.C.F. as for all 
other social-democratic parties.) The really ser- 
ious situation is in Ontario. Unless the C.C.F. 
can make some advances there it can’t hope per- 
manently to oust the old parties from their hold 
on English-speaking Canada. 


C. C.F. War Policy 


E ARE NOT at all impressed by Mr. 
Pemberton’s argument that the C.C.F. 
should have been more vigorous in its support of 
the war. As the experience of the British Labor 


party shows, whooping it up for the war is difficult 
to distinguish from whooping it up for the govern- 
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ment which is conducting the war. Both the old 
parties in the election talked about nothing but a 
great mass military effort by Canada. The C.C.F. 
tried to direct public attention to those other 
problems besides the raising of military forces 
which are involved in a war effort. It failed. But 
probably hundreds of thousands of Canadians 
voted Liberal because they judged shrewdly that a 
war effort under Mr. King’s leadership would not 
lead us pell-mell into overseas expeditionary 
forces. They trusted him not to act without any 
regard to the extent of our resources or any 
thought about the post-war problems which such 
a war hysteria would leave behind it. Most 
Canadians are still cool enough to realize that the 
democracy with which we are primarily concerned 
is on this side of the Atlantic. When the war 
comes to an end all Canadians will realize that 
military victory does not by itself ensure the sur- 
vival of our democracy or its extension. And then 
the party which has been driving at this point 
throughout the war will speak to a more receptive 
electorate. 


Make Elections Democratic 


HE OUTSTANDING FACT about the election 

for the C.C.F. is that once again the volume 
of support which it received from the voters is 
not reflected in the number of seats which it holds 
in parliament. Surely this should lead it at long 
last to take up the cause of more democratic 
election procedure. In the early days of the move- 
ment most C.C.F.’ers suffered from delusions of 
grandeur and were dreaming of a quick success at 
Ottawa. They also, like Liberals and Conserva- 
tives, would win office without needing to wait for 
a majority in the electorate. They ought to be 
chastened by this time. The present single-member- 
constituency system regularly discriminates against 
new movements like the C.C.F., and today even the 
orthodox editors of our daily papers are remarking 
on the grotesque results which it produces. It 
gives Mr. King over 180 members out of a total of 
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245, though he only got 54% of the votes. Surely 
the time is long overdue for the C.C.F. to take up 
Proportional Representation. Surely also it is 
futile to keep on talking vaguely about the 
influence of money in elections without ever intro- 
ducing a bill to compel compulsory publicity both 
as to the sources of party campaign funds and as 
to the way in which they are spent. If the reader 
watches carefully he may notice tucked away in 
some newspaper the public announcement which is 
required from candidates of their campaign 
expenditures. But he will probably not notice even 
this. And our law says nothing about the funds 
collected and dispensed by the great central party 
machines. Canada is a generation behind Great 
Britain and the United States in its legislation 
about campaign funds, and it is nobody’s business 
to enforce such legislation as we have. Here are 
two democratic reforms in election procedure for 
the C.C.F. to take up and push. 


Grits And Tories 


OR THE FIRST TIME since 1921 we have a 

government in office at Ottawa which actually 
obtained the support of a majority of the voters 
who voted—54% of them. (Some two million qual- 
ified voters did not vote.) Mr. King, also, with 
substantial blocs of Liberal seats from all the 
provinces, can claim to be head of a national gov- 
ernment. As for the Conservatives we should like 
to believe that their long record of failure since 
1921, broken only by the success of 1930, means 
that they are on the way to the ash-heap. But 
Canada would not have remained for a century a 
colony with her foreign policy made for her by 
another country unless she contained a large num- 
ber of inhabitants whose minds are dominated by 
inherited traditions. (It was a Canadian who 
refused to sign the petition for the abolition of 
capital punishment on the ground that “if hanging 
was good enough for my grand-dad it’s good enough 
for me.’”’) So we expect to see a Conservative 
party, calling itself by that name at least between 
elections, for some time yet. As for the argument 
that there is no room for another party to the right 
of the Liberals, this is doubtless true enough 
logically, but Canadian politics have little relation 
to logic. Since the Liberals have now become the 
party of big business, some ingenious doctrinaires 
argue that the Conservatives must take up some 
form of state socialism or at least an advanced 
program of social reform. But these people neglect 
the fact that the deepest emotion of every Canadian 
Conservative centres about his devotion to Great 
Britain. A party whose heart is outside of Canada 
will never become very interested in Canadian 
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reconstruction. The Liberals have profited from 
the general impression that they are the real 
nationalists in Canada. It is the task of the C.C.F. 
to show that Liberal nationalism is concerned 
chiefly with the interests of the well-to-do business 
corporations who finance Liberal election cam- 
paigns. 


Sitzkrieg Or Peloponnesian War 


HEN GERMANY invaded Norway it looked 

as if at last the war were going to be 
extended beyond the methods of siege warfare 
which both belligerents were following. But this 
is not yet clear. On the standards of the last war 
the size of the forces as yet engaged in Norway is 
insignificant. And unless the allies push the 
Germans back more rapidly than they seem to be 
doing at the moment of writing the Norwegian 
engagements may develop into relative stalemate. 
The Germans will not be able to use the Norwegian 
coast as a base for air raids against British ship- 
ping and industry, and the allies will not be able 
to turn the German northern flank. Perhaps by 
the time this appears Hitler will have burst out 
elsewhere. He still has the great advantage of the 
initiative. But as we impatiently wait for this 
war to produce the mass massacres of the last one 
we should remind ourselves that the leaders on 
both sides realize very keenly that it is doubtful 
whether their people will stand such massacres 
again, and that mutual slaughter is most likely to 
reduce Europe to the exhausted condition of Greece 
after the Peloponnesian War. So the Sitzkrieg may 
continue, with some exciting variations from time 
to time. Hitler can busy himself with creating a 
new order in eastern Europe if he is skilful enough 
to prevent military operation from starting in the 
Balkans. Can the allies show the same resource- 
fulness and imagination in building up a new order 
in the part of western Europe which they control, 
so that democracy might again become a dynamic 
ideal and not merely the slogan of elderly business 
men and politicans? 


The Keynes Plan 


HEN ONE READS Mr. Keynes’ pamphlet, 

How to Pay for the War, (Macmillan, 35 
cents) one quickly understands why our newspapers 
and business men have been so silent about it. 
What we heard by cable was that the Cambridge 
economist had a scheme for compulsory savings 
by which pay would be withheld chiefly from the 
workers and passed over to the government to 
assist it in financing the war. The deferred pay 
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was eventually to be given back to the workers after 
the war was over. But the Keynes plan is much 
more than this. He is intent on avoiding inflation, 
and is afraid that a government which relies on 
taxes and voluntary savings alone will gradually 
drift into inflation in order to increase the monetary 
returns from its taxes and the monetary value of 
rich men’s savings which it can then collect in 
loans. Sir John Simon’s budget statement shows 
that he has committed the government to exactly 
the policy which Mr. Keynes feared. The Keynes 
scheme does not mean that the poorest classes 
would have their income slashed. Indeed those 
below a certain level of income would receive real 
increases, for he proposes to establish a universal 
system of family allowances, (5 shillings a week 
per child), and to fix prices for an “iron ration” 
of essential consumer commodities. In addition he 
proposes at the end of the war a capital levy to 
enable the government to pay back the populace 
the part of its wages which had been sidetracked 
into government coffers during the war. His 
avowed purpose is not merely to finance the war 
without inflation but to bring about a great redis- 
tribution of wealth for the benefit of the poorer 
classes. The war for democracy would actually be 
used by Mr. Keynes to make democracy more real 
in Britain. No wonder Sir John Simon found 
insuperable technical obstacles in the way of 
administering such a plan. But what about the 
Labor party? From the first announcement of 
Mr. Keynes’ plan back in November it has shown 
little enthusiasm. Far be it from Labor to embar- 
rass the government in the task of getting on with 
the war! The English masses, as Walter Bagehot 
remarked as long ago as the 1860's, are a deferential 
people. 


How Not To Get The U.S. In 


F COURSE our small-town Ontario attorneys, 

when they divulge their Napoleonic schemes 
for bringing the United States into the war, make 
Canada look silly. But we are made to look still 
sillier by the loud huzzas which go up from our best 
people whenever an American citizen is reported 
as advocating American participation. When the 
husband of Doris Duke delivered his famous speech 
in Toronto he was only abusing his position of 
American minister in order to collect a few Polish 
and Czech votes in New Jersey in his campaign for 
the senatorship from that state; and Canadian 
newspapers should have had the sense to estimate 
his speech exactly as American newspapers did. 
A more eminent American citizen, Mr. Jules Bache, 
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the president of Dome Mines, has recently been 
earning the plaudits of our financial press by 
denouncing “professional isolationists” in the U.S. 
for being “simply after the votes of parents who 
do not want their sons to go to war” and for stating 
that the U.S. should back the allies “if for no other 
reason than that of good business.” It seems 
worth while, therefore, to reprint here the remarks 
of The New Yorker (April 20) upon Mr. Bache. 

After pointing out that Mr. Bache is himself son- 
less, The New Yorker proceeds: “Mothers reluctant 
to take a chance on having their sons killed for 
some remote ideological or spiritual reason will 
surely change their tune when they realize that the 
boys are really fighting for the Ann Arbor Rail- 
road Company, the American Indemnity Company, 
the Cuba Distilling Company, the Empire Trust 
Company, the New Amsterdam Casualty Company, 
the New River Collieries Company, the U.S. Indus- 
trial Alcohol Company, the Tennessee Corporation, 
the Manhattan Elevated Railway Company, the 
Chrysler Corporation, the Dome Mines Company, 
the Motor Products Corporation, Julius Kayser & 
Co., the Tennessee Copper & Chemical Corporation, 
and the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, of 
all of which Mr. Bache is a director or trustee. If 
this doesn’t bring the obstructionist parents of 
America to their senses, and their boys to attention, 
they might bear in mind that in the absence of 
“good business” it may prove difficult for Mr. 
Bache to keep up his dues in the New York, Lotos, 
Bankers, Century Country, Pilgrims, Economic, 
City Midday, Hudson River Country, Oakland Golf, 
Sands Point, Bath and Tennis, and Seminole Golf 
Clubs in this state and Florida. It will be an ugly 
day for the peacemongers when Mr. Bache gets 
posted at Sands Point.” 


Guggenheim Awards 


HIS YEAR for the first time the John Simon 

Guggenheim Memorial Foundation offered 
fellowships to Canadians as well as to Americans. 
Its first Canadian list of six fellows is a most dis- 
tinguished one, and if it maintains this standard in 
future the name Guggenheim will become famous 
in Canada. Three of the six are professors whose 
names are familiar to Canadian Forum readers, 
Frank Scott and Percy Corbett of McGill and Don- 
ald Creighton of Toronto. Professor Scott has 
been one of our most frequent and valuable con- 
tributors. The artist on the list, Carl Schaefer of 
Toronto, has several times in the past given us the 
privilege of reproducing paintings of his in our 
pages. 
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that the C. C. F. record in the general election 

can be considered disappointing. Almost all 
its supporters looked for a considerably increased 
representation: estimates of twenty seats were 
generally taken as conservative enough. There 
was much, as there still is, from which a big 
advance might have been inferred; but there was 
also the new element injected by the war. 

It is by now perfectly clear that a large 
majority of the electorate was concerned with 
the war’s efficient and whole-hearted administra- 
tion to the extent of viewing all other issues with 
indifference or as likely to prejudice that interest. 
This the C.C.F. did not anticipate; or can claim to 
have anticipated only at the cost of admitting 
that most of its propaganda was_ ludicrously 
misdirected. Most people ignored such straws in 
the wind — and they were not rare — as indicated 
suspicion that the party had little if any interest 
in the war at all. It is no criticism of Mr. 
Woodsworth to say that his personal stand, while 
it enhanced his reputation as a man, did not 
contribute to public confidence in the party. 
Many people have accepted it, by itself, as sufficient 
ground for voting Liberal or Conservative. The 
party’s official stand was in itself capable of 
satisfying all but those more-English-than-the- 
English Canadians who breed so true to form in 
Ontario and elsewhere. But in view of the 
possible results of Mr. Woodsworth’s opposition, 
and of the probable disinclination of many to vote 
C. C. F. when the party had no chance whatever 
of forming a government, it can have been nothing 
but political myopia that caused its propaganda 
and its candidates to be so nearly silent, and so 
completely without enthusiasm, about the waging 
of the war. How many offered, as candidates of 
a minority-party should have offered, generous 
support for whatever government would be 
carrying on the war after the election, so far as 
its conduct of it proved to be efficient, to 
entail equality of sacrifice, and so on? Why was 
so much time and thunder devoted to damning our 
profiteers and none at all to damning Hitler? 
(When all is said that can be said, the profiteers 
are not so bad as Hitler.) The C.C.F. support of 
the war, so far as it is a war against Hitlerism, is 
entirely genuine. Much more could have been made 
of it. The more so in the degree that, as I shall 
argue below, a greater effort should have been 
made te win over the middle class. 


ik is only in the light of exaggerated expectations 
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The C.C.F., nevertheless, has no reason for 
despondency; still less for anything but confidence 
in the future. Its proportion of the total votes cast 
has declined by less than one percent. If we 
consider all votes not cast for Liberals or Con- 
servatives as a protest-vote, the C.C.F. proportion 
of that vote has increased between 1935 and 1940 
from 38% to 57%. It has elected eight members 
as compared with six in 1935. It has gained a 
foothold in a part of Canada where two yéars ago 
it was totally unknown. It is the only party with 
a long-term policy; the only party, as Saturday 
Night admitted last spring, that has any principles. 
It is the only party that is moving with the times 
and determined to catch up with them. It is 
the only party which actually as well as verbally 
puts Canada first, commonwealth before empire, 
the British people before the British government, 
Christianity before the churches, and _ people 
before profits. Its success, providing our present 
measure of democracy is maintained, is absolutely 
assured. And the longer the war lasts, the more 
certain it is that its success will not be long 
delayed. 

It is not yet, however, doing all it could do to 
ensure and speed that success. Above all, it 
does not appear interested to win the middle class, 
except the rural middle class in the west. In the 
provinces west of Ontario the rural population is 
58% of the whole. In the other half of Canada, 
which contains nearly two and a half times as 
many people as the western, the C.C.F. is not 
reaching the farmer at all. Even in this half, 
the rural population is 41%. Of the remaining 
59%, as far as can be judged from the, for this 
purpose, very inadequate statistics supplied by 
the last census, 18% or more belong to the urban 
middle class. In other words, the C.C.F. has 
failed to reach nearly 60% of the people in the 
much most populous half of the whole country. 
What prospect has it, as long as this condition 
persists? Even of the remaining 40% it can 
appeal effectively only to some. What prospect 
has it? 

With its present resources it would seem to be 
debarred from reaching the eastern farmer. Now 
there is in its interpretation of basic conditions, 
as well as in its program, all that is needed for 
an appeal to the middle class at least as effective 
as any it can address to the farmer. On a long 
view, still more. What is the middle class? How 
big is it? How ready is it for change? Is it 
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more, or less, susceptible to a reasoned appeal 
than other sections of the community? These are 
some of the questions that arise when we face 
the problem: should the C.C.F. make a special 
appeal to the middle class? No one could answer 
these questions exactly or certainly. Many would 
be better qualified to approach exactness than I 
am. But here goes: I shall be more than content 
if this arouses discussion and further study. 


We must emancipate ourselves from Marxist 
categories, and see, e.g., the middle class, not, in 
the magisterial words used by Marx of the 
proletariat, ‘as it is historically compelled to be,’ 
but as it actually is and feels and thinks. We must 
consider it primarily as a factor, both actual and 
potential, in politics. Especially, we must try to 
see what there is in its position, economic, social, 
and otherwise, which makes it a promising, or un- 
promising, field for the C.C.F. to grow in. 


It is quite impossible to define it accurately, and 
I refuse the attempt to define it at all. Most 
people, in it and out, have an idea of it, general 
indeed, but almost certainly as accurate as any 
formula could be, and probably less apt to mislead. 
Least of all could it be defined in purely economic 
terms. It will be sufficient for present purposes 
if we remember that much of it consists of owners 
of property, small and large; that it includes all 
the ‘professions,’ that much of it is made up of 
employees; and that it includes tens of thousands, 
at least, of the lowest-paid employees in the country. 

How big is it? The following approximation to 
an answer may, I think, be taken as at any rate 
conservative, even in relation to the population of 
Canada in 1931. The figures for the middle class 
would certainly be relatively higher in 1940. The 
outstanding facts seem to be these: more than a 
quarter of the whole population 20 years old and 
over is made up of people who are either employers 
or working on their own account, including wives 
or husbands. We may put their number at 
1,600,000. The middle class comprises in addition 
at least 650,000 people in the category of employees 
(wives again included). (This last figure I believe 
to be the most conservative of all.) To the total 
of 2,250,000 thus obtained must be added various 
unclassified and unclassifiable, or at least un- 
countable, groups, among which perhaps the largest 
is that of the dependent adult relatives (wives not 
included) of persons belonging to the middle class. 
In this connection it is relevant to recall that of 
every hundred young people who start out in life 
at the age of 25, and survive to 65, 84% are 
dependent. Using this fact as a hint (no more), 
remembering that dependent adult relatives in- 
clude many besides the aged, and also that there 
are other groups of the not gainfully employed 
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over twenty which belong to the middle class, we 
shall probably be within the facts if we set down 
the whole middle class over twenty as numbering 
three millions — almost half the total number of 
people of an age to vote. 

In the west the C.C.F. reaches the rural element 
in the middle class. Whether it reaches the urban 
element I do not know. The three election- 
leaflets circulated—I presume across the country— 
by the national office certainly do not suggest 
that it is doing so, or trying to, any more than it 
is in the east. However this may be, its failure 
to reach, or even to appear interested to reach, the 
urban middle class in the east is the more 
calamitous in that it does not there reach the 
farmer either. And this in what is much the more 
populous half of the dominion. The preponderance 
in the east, both relatively and absolutely, of the 
urban middle class, makes the lack of contact with 
the latter especially regrettable, and, as I believe, 
certain to prevent success as long at it persists. 
And in relation to this urban middle class the 
failure is not due to that shortage of funds which 
has prevented contact with the eastern farmer. 
The approach to it is no more expensive than the 
approach to labor. The failure is due solely to a 
defective political sense. 

What does the middle class promise as a 
field for C.C.F. propaganda? To consider first 
its economic status, while large sections of it are 
comparatively well-to-do, a majority of it is 
only less insecure than the average artisan, and 
some of it more so. Its insecurity, moreover, 
goes deeper than appears at first sight. The 
average middle class person, just because he has 
opportunities greater than the artisan’s, is more 
concerned about security than are many artisans— 
his children’s security, too, as well as his own. It 
means more to him than it can to many who 
neither have it nor any hope of it. It can be 
cogently impressed upon him that the security 
which he thinks, perhaps, that he is providing, 
whether it is in the form of real estate, or of 
stocks and bonds, or even insurance, is not only, 
in the great majority of cases, insufficient to 
ensure even a moderate competence; it is itself, in 
most cases, fundamentally insecure. Most of all 
in time of war, and with the prospect of increased 
economic stresses developing during or after it. 
To go no further, it is safe to say that there is no 
reason in the world why the real or imagined 
economic status of the bulk of the middle class 
should create a barrier to the promise of security, 
at a small price, which the C. C. F. has to offer 
to all alike. 

And yet it is this real or imagined superior 
economic status of the middle class which, above 
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all else, has deterred the C.C.F. from approaching 
it, or at least from approaching it otherwise than 
half - heartedly. What blindness! Twice - baleful 
blindness: for which, however indirectly, the in- 
fluence of Marx upon the uncritical piety of his 
readers, past even more than present, must bear 
most blame. Not to enlarge upon this, though the 
temptation is great: the fact is that we have been 
blinded not only to the real nature of the economic 
conditions of the middle class but also to certain 
characteristics of that class that make it, by and 
large, more, rather than less, receptive to C.C.F. 
policies that any other class in the community. 


Let us recognize, for example, that the appeal 
which the C.C.F. has been making has always 
been an appeal to reasonableness. Its program 
is largely academic in origin. And it may well be 
thankful for that. But it has presented this 
program to the people in too academic a manner. 
Especially has it failed to stimulate the imagination 
and the generous enthusiasms. For an appeal to 
these it has a wealth of material at hand — which 
it seems unable or disinclined to employ to this 
end. Above all, the urban middle class is the best 
educated considerable section of the community. 
To it an intellectual appeal will be more congenial 
and more forceful than to any other. The fact, too, 
that it contains relatively more adults than either 
farmers or labor, enhances the importance of this 
consideration. In sum: it contains large elements 
which are used to thinking, have a certain leisure 
for thinking, and are not so preoccupied with 
ensuring a hand-to-mouth existence as to have no 
desire to think. 

Moreover, it is less organized than labor or even 
than the farmer. If this fact carries with it a 
greater degree of individualism, and so far a 
greater possibility of resistance to socialism, it is 
also true that it leaves the door open to the proof 
that individualism is getting daily more ragged 
and that only in a democratically socialized 
community can the individual stand securely on 
his own feet. And if the individualist is, so far, 
inclined against socialism, he is also less likely 
than, say, farmers united in producers’ codperatives 
or workers embattled in craft unions, to be wedded, 
for better or worse, to capitalism. 

Finally, and at the cost of some repetition: while 
the bulk of the middle class is either in receipt of 
inadequate income or essentially insecure, it is not 
under the same strain as many others in its efforts 
to exist from day to day; it is less preoccupied 
than labor with the purely economic interest of 
obtaining or maintaining or improving a livelihood; 
it is less organized in pressure-groups with those 
ends in view — ends which however necessary 
are nevertheless limited and tend strongly to 
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become exclusive. Having less urgent concern for 
its own daily bread, it has a potentiality, at least, 
of greater concern for the daily bread of others; 
and, from its greater contact with ideas, of a more 
vivid sense that man cannot live by bread alone. 
From all points of view, including that of its 
very scanty and scattered support as yet, it is 
the duty and the opportunity of the C.C.F. to 
assemble its energies, to employ its resources, and 
to accommodate its propaganda, to the aim of 
winning over that numerous class which, not 
altogether unfairly, has been called the backbone 
of the country. It is that — and that is much. It 
is also, to change the metaphor, an almost un- 
touched soil, rich in resources, that awaits only 
cultivation to produce rich crops. Moreover, to 
spoil the metaphor, its resources are chiefly 
spiritual — and to that extent inexhaustible. 


The Last Spring 


For this last spring 

Which has no fruitfulness, 

In flower and fruit, of any toil of mine, 

Lord, let thy healing rain fall down in streams; 
Thy warm sun shine; 


And let the bravest of thy robins sing 

Most passionate hosannahs of the earth; 
Surround me, who walk deathward in thy sight, 
With pledges of rebirth, 

And let the courage of the winds be strong, 
Like swelling banners in the morning pale, 

And let the soul be staunch to lean upon 

When flesh shall fail. 


For this last spring 
Which hath no lasting flowers, 
Nor bud, nor blade that may be harvested, 
Lord, let the banners of thy dawn flame out, 
Clear blue and red, 
With one small crocus shaft of gold to spare 
For thy new dead. 
R. H. GRENVILLE 


Objective 


By what cruel prism 

cast on the earth diversified— 

among what tortuous mirrors passing 
there in confusion and conflict of purpose? 


And what embracing lens—of love 
blending, or of dark hate obscuring all 
shall make all one... .? 

As it was in the beginning .. . 


ALAN BROWN 
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Pass the Jam 
Philip Spencer 


“A slow sort of country,” said the Queen. “Now, 
here, you see, it takes all the running you can do, 
to keep in the same place. If you want to get 
somewhere else, you must run at least twice as 
fast as that!” Through the Looking Glass. 


ITH ANOTHER NATIONAL plebiscite 

\X contested, confused and concluded, it 

would be a very wise thing for all 

the socialist nuclei of Canada to consider carefully 

the tempo and direction of their movements and 
proposed measures. 


It may be that “all the running” of socialist 
candidates means simply and solely that they 
“keep in the same place’ — that the C.C.F., for 
instance, by increasing its membership in parlia- 
ment by only one member is not running hard 
enough — or the right way. And it may be that 
Canadian socialist groups need a re-orientation 
and enlargement of purpose — that like Stephen 
Leacock’s hero, they should “run in all directions.” 
Having finished with this election, shouldn’t these 
socialist groups consider their fundamental stra- 


tegy? 


“The rule is, jam tomorrow, and jam yesterday 
— but never jam today.” 

“It must come sometimes to ‘jam today,” Alice 
objected. 

“No it can’t,” said the Queen. “It’s jam every 
other day: today isn’t any other day, you know.” 


When you are first inducted into a Social- 
Democratic or Communist milieu, the past deeds 
of glory are early impressed upon you. In the 
case of the C.C.F., the principal “jam yesterday” 
held before your eyes is the reforms first 
espoused in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Woodsworth’s labor group, which were later 
enacted as law by the older parties — forced by 
circumstances to accept the proposals of their 
radical opponents. 


The conclusion, then, is that “jam tomorrow” 
constitutes electing more and more radical mem- 
bers to parliament who (a) will hold the balance 
of power in the Lower House, thereby forcing 
through more radical measures, faster; and (b) 
will eventually comprise a majority government 
which can institute a full measure of socialism. 
This method of attack is based upon the historical 
fact that the C.C.F. started as a parliamentary 
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group, and for justification this method cites the 
record of successes in Scandinavia and New 
Zealand. 


But the result of this strategy has been to 
produce this conclusion: there will be “jam every 
other day” — not today. Almost the whole effort 
of the C.C.F. has been directed towards achieving 
that jam tomorrow of a majority at Ottawa, 
reckoning upon the success in Ottawa of yesterday’s 
jam. Electing members to the federal Lower 
House amounts almost to a fixation — it is 
justification for inaction in other fields, and it is 
almost the sole gingering which peps up C.C.F. 
membership prior to a new election. Is this 
strategy correct? Will history really allow the 
realization of such a “line”? 


Certainly, realization will be much less likely 
than in either northern Europe or New Zealand, 
where radical narties reached power prior to the 
present war. For the fact is that all national 
politics today pivot about the war. If you come 
out in open opposition to the war, you are due for 
suppression. If you tolerate it, you may survive. 
But every public measure is dictated by war 
economy, war society and war diplomacy. To hope 
to turn the flank by introducing radical legislation 
at this time is wishful thinking of the worst order. 


What, then, remains? Retrenchment, conserva- 
tion of manpower as in the case of the Communist 
party? Or capitulation? To this the C.C.F. has 
an answer. Do all in our power to secure the best 
conditions in war-time — and start now to see that 
Canada will be a better place to live in after the 
war. 


But this in truth is simply advocating jam 
tomorrow. For neither the C.C.F. nor any 
independent body of citizens can actually intrude 
on Canada’s present war system. There are too 
many ways of preventing serious activities in that 
direction. All that remains is that tomorrow we 
shall have jam. Electing representatives on the 
basis of a tentative tomorrow is not sound radical 
politics. If there were a national issue to fight, 
it might be fine and dandy to throw the whole 
effort into it. But there is not — nor is there any 
real hope that simply by advocating better 
conditions after the war you could at some time 
throw the C.C.F. into power. Or if you did, you 
might promote a radical government as ill prepared 
for veritable socialism as Ramsay MacDonald’s! 
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Now, with the war election over, is a crucial 
time to consider this proposition: Would it not be 
better to pay less attention to a national struggle 
over which we have little ultimate control, and 
far more attention to local — regional, provincial 
and municipal — issues which we can not only 
control but can create? 


By that is meant a dramatic and dynamic 
revitalization of the Canadian radical movement so 
that every member is occupied all the time in pro- 
ducing pro-socialist reality now. It means that a 
radical does not win a seat on a local Board of 
Education in order to awaken the people to the 
need of sending a radical member to Ottawa. 
It means that that radical Board of Education 
member has a plan, sponsored by his party and 
developed by a permanently active Committee on 
Education, which here and now will provide better 
education, more useful education, education with 
greater social understanding, for the young people 
in that district (it means too that said Committee 
on Education would prove its platform by institut- 
ing night classes for adults). 


It would not mean that a radical party would 
support “the codperative movement” in vague 
general terms. It would mean that it would canvass 
its total membership to make sure they supported 
existing coéps — and it would start new ones. 
So that by the time the next general election came 
round, there would be a healthily sprouting codp 
movement which was living proof of the general- 
ities about a codperative commonwealth. And 
money saved for all its members! 


It would not mean general accusations of money 
wasted and corruption in high places. But it would 
mean that if a bridge were built out Galloping 
Creek way which cost a hell of a lot of money for 
its value, district radicals would go to town on 
the case, and show Galloping Creek folks exactly 
how the radicals would produce more useful public 
works at less cost. In terms of bridges and 
culverts and traffic flow and cost sheets. 


In short, a radical movement would talk, and 
act, on a multitude of things — “shoes and ships 
and sealing wax, cabbages and kings’ — instead of 
merely analysing the prime minister’s latest speech 
and saying how dreadful things were. 


Such a plan would be dynamic socialism, not 
parlor debating — useful as the latter is in its 
own place. It would be a year-in-year-out living 
example to a membership which wants socialism 
but doesn’t know what socialism really means. It 
would provide constant work all the time, rather 
than sporadic endeavor just before election time. 
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It would bear the fruit of our own cultivation now, 
rather than pie in the sky by and by. 


Such a proposal as suggested herein is not new. 
Indeed it is extremely trite. But a psychological 
revolution is required among the socialist member- 
ship in order to initiate it. Instead of trying to 
make a big splash in federal politics, instead of 
listening to people just speak all the time, it 
would mean a burgeoning of local activity pre- 
dicated on local needs — of a _ variety and 
complexity and downright earthiness not yet 
properly envisaged in this country. 


Note this. These are the things that have made 
socialism realizable in much-vaunted Scandinavia 
and New Zealand. Things as every-day ordinary 
as sewers — the bread I buy is full of air-holes — 
Bobby’s teacher at school fills him up with simply 
dreadful things — when are we going to get a 
decent road into town? —- I’d buy his wheat if he’d 
take my furniture — Old Smith up at the township 
hall got away with five thousand bucks of the 
taxpayers’ money — I could sub-let rooms in my 
house for two dollars a week if anybody was 
interested in codperative living — let’s hold a 
bazaar and some picnics and pull that struggling 
union out of the red — he lost his arm but he’s 
hellfire bent to work for socialism — codperative 
medicine — harvesting bees — quilting parties — 
after-work clubs — checker tournaments — a mun- 
icipal swimming pool — gang-busting — cheap 
milk — keeping the unemployed socially useful — 
savings banks — housing — keeping Willie from 
horsing around with those roughnecks down the 
street. 


These things are the stuff of life, the dynamic 
realities that people (as distinguished from “The 
People”) understand. Has the C.C.F. really dug 
into the problem of understanding people, and 
realizing socialism among them? No, not really. 


Many workers have seen the necessity of it, and 
have tried to help. But the thousands of C.C.F. 
helpers who are organized just before election 
time, wouldn’t really know how to set up a 
coéperative dairy or codperative housing if they 
had to do it. Yet they should be doing these things 
every month of every year instead of wondering 
whether they’ll get a few more members in the 
House of Commons way off in Ottawa every five 
years. 

Jam today will produce plenty of jam — and 
bread to put it on — tomorrow. But do Canadian 
radicals care about it? Or would they prefer to 
talk about the wu-u-underful achievements in 
N. Z.? 
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Whither Canada? 


John P. Humphrey 


HATEVER ELSE THE WAR may bring, 

\X/ it will like the last war accelerate the 

movement in the British dominions 
towards national independence. Ireland has 
already virtually declared its complete independence 
by remaining neutral; and we have the anomaly 
of a dominion minister present in a Germany at 
war with His Britannic Majesty, who is still the 
Irish Chief of State in external matters. South 
Africa, while nominally belligerent, has not par- 
ticipated to the extent of sending troops overseas. 
Canada was officially and juridically neutral 
between September 3-10, notwithstanding the fact 
that Great Britain was then at war. 

Immediately before the outbreak of the war, 
Canada was already virtually an independent state. 
Apart from some doubts as to her right to 
neutrality in a British war — a doubt which has 
been removed by the facts of September 3 to 10 — 
her subordination to Great Britain was purely 
formal; and it was within the power of Canada to 
break the juridical links by which this subordination 
was constituted. The most important of these 
links are the fact that the Canadian constitution 
can still only be amended in the imperial parlia- 
ment, and the fact that an imperial body, the 
judicial committee of the Privy Council, still has 
jurisdiction to hear appeals from Canadian courts. 
Canadian opinion was already crystallizing before 
the war in favor of abolishing the appeals, which 
have been abolished in other British dominions; 
and the only reason why we did not possess the 
right, which other British dominions possess, to 
amend our constitution was that, so far, no 
machinery for amendment has been found which 
would meet with the approval of the interests 
involved, all of which are purely Canadian. 

The other marks of subordination are even more 
formal. One is that invariably the governor 
general comes to us from the British Isles. 
Another is that Canada still lacks a national flag. 
There is no legal or other reason why the Canadian 
government could not appoint a Canadian as 
governor general. Nor is there any reason why the 
nation should not be endowed with a flag. An 
Australian has been governor general of Australia; 
and all the British dominions, with the exception 
of Canada, have flags of their own. 

Assuming that the present war is followed by a 
wave of nationalist feeling anything like the one 
which followed the war of 1914-1918, it is almost 
certain that these remaining marks of subordina- 
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tion will disappear; and Canada will appear, in 
form as well as in fact, as a fully independent 
member of the community of nations. This does 
not necessarily mean that the present link with the 
British crown will be broken. History provides us 
with more than one example of two independent 
states united in a personal union under the same 
crown. 

There seems to be little doubt, therefore, as to 
what Canada’s international status will be after 
the war. But the domestic outlook is far from clear. 
It is still an open question whether Canada, despite 
or perhaps because of its nearly two hundred 
years of British tutelage, is capable of facing the 
responsibilities which national independence in- 
volves. The Canadian people are still at the cross 
roads, divided between two possible courses. They 
have yet to decide whether to live together as a 
nation or to disintegrate into nine semi-independent 
states knit together in a loose confederation. The 
geographical facts alone dictate the former choice 
if Canadian independence is to be continued and 
real; but the movement has been in the direction of 
disintegration. The latter road leads to something 
Is the price of the long 


like Cuba or Nicaragua. 
struggle for Canadian independence to be subord- 


ination to Washington? Inevitably, of course, 
Canada will be drawn more into the American 
orbit; and this is probably desirable; but it would 
be defeatism of the worst order to think that there 
is no future for an independent Canada collaborat- 
ing with the United States. It won’t be the 
Canadian provinces, however, which will preserve 
our continued existence as an _ independent 
American nation. Canadian independence is only 
possible if we are prepared to think and act in 
national rather than in provincial terms. 

In 1940, the Canadian problem is complicated by 
two facts: the increasing complexity of modern 
government, and the problems engendered by the 
war. Whether we like it or not, ‘laissez-faire’ has 
gone forever; and the complexities of modern life 
are forcing the state to intervene more and more in 
spheres which have been traditionally reserved for 
private enterprise. The required intervention may 
be of a local nature, in which case the most efficient 
organ of control is a local one, i. e. municipal or 
provincial. In other cases, efficient results can 
be obtained by collaboration between local agencies. 
But in others the only effective control will be that 
of a central, national authority. This is true, 
particularly, of all activities which react on the 
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standard of living; for it is essential that standards 
of living should be maintained approximately equal 
in all parts of the country. Many social services, 
for example, including unemployment insurance, 
are obviously matters for national control. This 
would be the case even were there no differences 
in the financial ability of the various provinces to 
provide for the services. As it is, a province like 
New Brunswick could never provide services of 
a standard equal to that of Ontario; and the result- 
ant differences in standards of living would create 
problems which would make national life impossible. 
For one thing, there would soon be a demand in 
the highly serviced provinces for protection against 
the others. Moreover, the cost of operating nine 
separate systems would be prohibitive. These and 
similar problems would be with us war or no war. 
But the economic and social dislocations arising 
from the war will not only aggravate existing 
problems but will create even more difficult ones; 
and it is safe to say that only a strong central 
authority will be able to cope with them. 


Freed of the interpretation which it has received 
by the Privy Council, the powers given to the feder- 
al authority under our constitution would probably 
be wide enough to permit federal control in matters 
of the type that we have been considering. But, 
with the help of the Privy Council, we have gone 
a long way from the spirit of 1867; and the present 
situation is that while the dominion controls the 
purse strings, the provinces have the important 
powers. The result has been deadlock and a virtual 
standstill in national development. This can only 
be remedied in one of two ways. Either the 
constitution must be amended by giving the federal 
authority jurisdiction in matters which are national 
in scope, or a British North America Interpreta- 
tion act declaring the true intention of the Fathers 
of Confederation must be enacted. 


The great question is whether either of these 
remedies is politically possible. A majority of 
the Canadian people would probably favor giving 
the federal authority increased powers; but a 
strong and vocal minority has been able to oppose 
its veto to anything approaching centralization. 
This minority is composed of four groups. The 
first is a vested political interest. A veritable 
aristocracy of office has developed in the provinces 
which depends for its existence on the duplication 
of public services. Soft jobs and political influence, 
which depend upon the retention of all provincial 
powers no matter what their nature, create an 
atmosphere of opposition to national development. 
While servants of the same electorate which is 
represented at Ottawa—a fact which is sometimes 
forgotten—these vested interests have created an 
artificial antagonism between the provincial and 
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the dominion authorities. Forgetting that they are 
only mandataries of the people, they set themselves 
up as independent entities and jealously defend 
what they consider their prerogatives against the 
other mandataries of the people in Ottawa. That 
the people might be served better in particular 
instances by the latter never seems to occur to these 
provincial potentates and hangers-on. Their 
obstructionism is one of the chief reasons for 
Canadian disintegration; but it should be possible 
to overcome it by the energetic action of an 
awakened public. 

Next come the colonially-minded, who cannot see 
Ottawa because their eyes are firmly fixed on 
London. This race is dying out fast. Then there 
are certain short-sighted industrialists who oppose 
any increase in dominion jurisdiction, because they 
want to postpone reforms which they imagine 
may be harmful to their interests. On a balance, 
however, these rugged provincialists are probably 
more than cancelled out by the industrialists who 
would welcome a degree of centralization. 


Finally, and strange bed-fellows at least for 
the colonially-minded, come the French-Canadian 
séparatistes. These constitute the most difficult 
problem. Completely disillusioned by the failure 
of confederation to provide a vehicle for the 
realization of French-Canadian aspirations outside 
of Quebec, they refuse to give up one inch of 
provincial jurisdiction. While certainly a minority 
in French Canada — a fact which was proved by 
the Quebec elections of 1939 — their influence 
among the intellectuals is considerable; and to the 
superficial observer they seem, because they are 
the most vocal, to speak for Quebec. 


There are two facts which are fundamental in 
any discussion of the French-Canadian problem. 
The first is that it is the English-Canadians 
themselves who are largely responsible for the 
negative attitudes towards confederation which 
exist in Quebec; and the second is that there can be 
no Canadian unity without French - Canadian 
coéperation. The conclusion should be self-evident. 
The English-Canadians must mend their ways; and 
it is probably within their power to solve the 
French-Canadian problem. 

It is not only the séparatiste who is suspicious 
of English Canada. The suspicion is shared to 
some extent by all French-Canadians. Nor are the 
reasons difficult to find. The colossal ignorance 
which most English-Canadians have of French 
Canada, the obstinate refusal of many of them to 
recognize the implications which result from the 
dual culture and the fact that approximately one 
third of the population is French, the undisguised 
desire of many to have done with this dual culture, 
and what is perhaps worse, their snobbish attitude 
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of superiority (an attitude often expressed in the 
small things of life like the question, “you don’t 
speak Parisian French do you?”’), all these and 
others have been anything but reassuring to 
French-Canadians. Nor has any effort ever been 
made to make the latter feel at home outside of 
Quebec. 


In every province except Quebec, they are denied 
the use of their language in the courts and 
legislatures, and in most provinces the right to 
educate their children in their maternal tongue. 
A French-Canadian in Toronto is looked upon 
almost as a foreigner; and if two of them converse 
in French on a Toronto street they are the objects 
of curiosity and perhaps of hostility. French- 
Canadians have told the writer they are more at 
home in New York than in Toronto or Vancouver. 
Can one wonder if the interests of the average 
French-Canadian are confined to Quebec? 


The problem is largely one of obtaining their 
whole-hearted confidence; and this can only be 
done by energetic measures. The first essential is 
to make the French-Canadians feel at home in every 
part of Canada. This means that French-Canadians 
must have the same rights in the rest of Canada 
as they have in Quebec, and that Canada must 
eventually become a bilingual country. The latter 
may take some time; but there is no reason why 
the French-Canadians cannot be given the right 
to the use of their language now. They must be 
given the right to speak French in the legislatures 
and the courts of every province of Canada; and 
civil servants, where possible, should be required to 
speak both languages. More important still, 
French-Canadians, wherever resident in Canada, 
should have the right to educate their children in 
their native tongue. And these rights must be 


protected by adequate constitutional guarantees. 
Add to all this a little understanding and good 
manners, and the attitude of the great majority 
of French-Canadians towards confederation and 
the federal power will change as if by enchantment. 
Then, perhaps, we can get on with the business of 
nation building. 





Civil Liberties 


LL HAS BEEN quiet on the Civil Liberties front 

the past month, with only a few minor outpost skir- 
mishes to remind the public that the Defense of Canada 
Regulations are still in force. The smoke of the election 
battle has cleared and with it the many noble sentiments 
of platform orators on freedom of speech. But those 
most concerned with the preservation of essential liberties 
are active. Parliament meets the middle of this month 
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and various groups across the country are determined 
that the defense and censorship regulations shall be 
reviewed and revised by it. A National Conference for 
Civil Liberty in Wartime has been called by the Canadian 
Civil Liberties Union, and other organizations, to meet in 
Montreal May 18-19. Delegates and observers from widely 
representative groups will attend. In Toronto the Civil 
Liberties Association has prepared a brief on revision of 
the defense and censorship regulations which will be 
submitted to parliament when it meets. Copies of the 
brief will be sent to all M.P.’s and widely circulated. At 
the same time they plan to hold a large public meeting to 
arouse public interest in the brief and civil liberties 
generally. {Several people charged under the D. of C. 
regulations have been acquitted: In Toronto, Lloyd 
Merritt, laundry proprietor, was dismissed because of lack 
of evidence. The accused claimed that the 50 copies of 
the banned Clarion found on his premises had been picked 
up by his driver believing it to be an ordinary laundry 
parcel. The crown in Windsor have dropped charges 
against Juan Manning and Wm. Brown that they had 
copies of the Mid-West Clarion for sale. On appeal, the 
court reversed the judgment in the case of Walter Lips, 
Ontario farmer, who had been sentenced to three months 
and $200 by a magistrate, on information laid by his two 
hired men. Robert McClure of Hamilton failed in an 
appeal against a sentence of 30 days and $100 for attempt- 
ing to print a pamphlet “The Truth about Finland.” The 
R.C.M.P. in Edmonton raided six homes early last month 
and arrested Alex Young for violation of section 39A. 
Jacob Rubin, Toronto, was picked up for vagrancy and 
later charged with a war offence. No details were avail- 
able. {The Toronto Globe and Mail, running true to 
form, wants all strikes made illegal for the duration of 
the war. {A number of D. of C. cases, mentioned here 
last month, are still pending. {The Winnipeg Trades and 
Labor Council have opposed the arrest of those connected 
with the banned Mid-West Clarion. {The Canadian 
Whistle, Russian language newspaper of Winnipeg has 
been banned. {Though Millard and Watson have been 
released, their defense committees are continuing in 
expectation of further cases to fight. {The indefatigable 
Tommy Church has attributed the Conservative (alias 
National Government) defeat to the censorship regu- 
lations, which prevented them from giving the people a 
true picture of Canada’s war preparedness! 


... And Kipling Be Damned 





When the last shattered plane has been grounded, 
And the last bloody battle is fought; 

When the last splendid note has been sounded, 
And the sun set on rust and the rot; 

When the twilight has levelled the chaos, 
And blended the blood with the shot: 

Then who will step up for the payoff? 
And who mouth the last noble thought? 


A. N. BENTLEY 
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The League and the British Labor Party 


J. R. Mallory 


of the League of Nations was that it tried 

to treat peace as a problem apart from the 
wider issue of social injustice. This factor did more 
than bring about the downfall of the League. It is 
perhaps the main reason for the surprising 
weakness of the British Labor party in the last few 
years. 

Because this matter has received so little 
attention so far, it is all the more important that 
the full implications should be brought home to 
the post-war heirs of the Transport House 
tradition. In the short run the League idea did 
a great deal to confuse the issue in British party 
politics and probably altered the direction of 
the whole policy of every British government 
since 1930 or even earlier. At the same time, in 
the long run, it was having the effect of making 
the British electorate at least conscious of the 
necessity for peace through some super-national 
order. How great that long run effect may be 
will depend on how far other less desirable con- 
cepts may make their way when the peace does 
happen. But today the Labor party suffers from 
internal dissension and lack of direction in policy. 
And to a large extent it is the League which has 
contributed to that vagueness which the cherishing 
of incompatible aims brings to a political movement. 

From the beginning the League of Nations move- 
ment in Britain inspired the thinking and occupied 
the spare time of that great mass of people who 
possess small incomes but considerable political 
enthusiasm and who are the backbone of any 
political movement. Labor, being internationally 
minded, accepted the League as a qualified achieve- 
ment of its international ideal. But the implications 
of that ideal as it worked out in the League were 
less and less appreciated as time went on. The 
League of Nations movement was composed of 
idealists, or of realists with ideals, a good many of 
them not supporters of Labor, and not a few 
hostile to it. But all of them settled into a uniform 
approach to international affairs, more particularly 
as the League machine was threatened from all 
sides in the early thirties. The Labor party became 
less aware of the inherent difficulties of a League 
of status quo powers and more dominated by the 
immediate desire for peace by collective security. 

As the melancholy tale of the League’s reverses 
went on from Manchukuo through Abyssinia to 
Spain, the Labor party in opposition came more 
and more to concentrate on the patent weaknesses 
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in the government’s foreign policy. More and more 
they took advantage of the League issue to advance 
their cause at the polls. In the short run this 
had advantages, but as the end of the decade 
neared it became clearer that if foreign policy was 
the most spectacular weakness of the Conservatives 
it was also the most dangerous part of Labor’s 
policy in opposition. If volume of publicity is any 
criterion it is obvious that Labor was thinking 
much more of collective security than of the 
unemployed. The Tory wit of the period who 
remarked that the Labor front bench consisted of 
prospective foreign secretaries was all too correct. 

And yet all through that period the most 
pressing problem in Britain was unemployment. 
Though Labor professed to be the party of the 
workers and the party of those who were unable to 
work, too much of its attention was fixed on the 
sorrows of Geneva for it to have much time left 
to consider the tragedy of the local Labor 
Exchange. But retribution was already at hand. 
However pretty the speeches of the Labor lumin- 
aries in support of the League they could not 
surpass the prettiness of League speeches in other 
parties. Thus it was that Mr. Anthony Eden’s 
resignation caused more mourning in the ranks of 
the labor movement than if an explosion in 
Transport House had suddenly and dramatically 
wiped out Mr. Attlee, Mr. Greenwood, and Mr. 
Herbert Morrison at once. So far was the Left 
blinded by the vision of collective security that one 
local Labor party staged a demonstration of 
sympathy on the resignation of Mr. Alfred Duff- 
Cooper from Mr. Chamberlain’s cabinet. 

Not only did this enthusiasm for collective 
security divert the mass of the labor movement 
from the contemplation of speeches by labor 
leaders on domestic issues to the more dramatic 
spectacle of Viscount Cecil and Mr. Eden, but it 
was undoubtedly the main causal factor in making 
the Popular Front issue a life and death struggle 
between the national executive of the Labor party 
and those members who were willing to shelve their 
socialism in order to defend the British empire. 
The Popular Front was a question of tactics which 
could have been settled by a couple of hours 
dispassionate argument if its supporters could have 
forgotten about the murdered Abyssinians for a 
minute or two. 

Throughout those years after the last war the 
League of Nations movement in Britain attracted 
a great deal of voluntary effort, of free propaganda 
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from its supporters, and of publicity. The Labor 
party itself spent a great amount of effort in 
making-the people of Great Britain internationally 
minded. Today it would seem that all that energy 
has got us exactly nowhere, for we are back in the 
same old war all over again. 

The amount of available voluntary effort and 
progressive enthusiasm is limited like that of any 
other commodity. Therefore, energy spent in 
making the public collective security-conscious was 
diverted from other forms of political effort and 
propaganda. I am not suggesting that all the 
people who worked so valiantly in the cause of 
collective security and the League might have been 
alternatively employing their spare time on street 
corners and Labor platforms. But a great many of 
them might have. In that period the Labor party 
may have got some converts who were merely in 
revolt at Britain’s foreign policy. But there 
wasn’t the time, the money, or the enthusiasm left 
over to give the unemployed the publicity that 
was given to the Spanish Republic. If all the 
resources of the Left through those years had 
been concentrated as heavily on exposing the 
domestic policy of the government as it was on 
trying to keep the government from non-interven- 
ing in various parts of the world, the Labor party 
would be in a stronger position today. 

It was only because there was no apparent 
difference in the tone of Liberal and Labor 
speakers in 1938 that the Popular Front idea 
gained any headway at all. It was based on their 
ostensible agreement on foreign policy, an appear- 
ance of agreement which never quite covered up 
the fundamental incompatability between the 
social complacency of British liberalism and the 
socialist approach to peace. 

The League of Nations was a superficial attempt 
to prevent war because it was based on the 
assumptions of middle-class liberalism. Besides 
the nasty psychological shock which its failure 
gave to the peaceful and progressive people 
everywhere, it pushed the Labor party off the 
center of the political stage in a very useful period 
of crisis and created unnecessary confusion in its 
foreign policy, and thus weakened it internally at 
one of the crucial periods in its history. 

The lesson to be learned is obvious. It is very 
likely that this war will produce another wide- 
spread but woolly expression of the peaceful 
yearnings of millions of inoffensive democrats. 
Already Federal Union is showing that it is not 
unaware of the methods of Dr. Frank Buchman. 
This time, with even less time and less history on 
its side, the Labor party will have another chance 
to avert social collapse. And it will be no time to 
be chasing rainbows. 
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O CANADA! 


“We are free citizens and we believe in the supremacy 
of government and the supremacy of law. By supremacy 
of government, I mean representative government, and 
by supremacy of law, I mean a respect for the right of 
private enterprise.” 


(Col. Frank Chappell, director of industrial and public 
relations for General Motors of Canada, speaking in 
Montreal, as reported in The Gazette.) 


I don’t care what he (Rev. W. G. Brown) has done for 
the Presbyterian Church, or if he is a priest or rabbi, he 
has no business in politics. The clergy has been the 
curse of the world when mixed up in a country’s business. 
Let them stick to their church. Where I come from (New 
Brunswick) a clergyman is not allowed to sit in the 
legislature as a member. Thank God! 


(From a letter, signed J. Rose, from St. John, N.B., in 
The Globe and Mail, Toronto.) 


The C.C.F. group is becoming irritant. Going nowhere, 
floundering into campaigns where it is not wanted, it 
serves chiefly to muddy the waters, to confuse the issues. 


(From an Editorial in The Calgary Herald.) 


After an argument . . . in a Chinese restaurant... . 
two soldiers . . were arrested . . on charges of 
malicious damage to property. The damage was estimated 
at $100. “It was an awful mess,” said P. Chong. “All 
the customers ran out when the fight started and the 
police wouldn’t let anybody in. So nobody paid me.” 


(The Globe and Mail, Toronto.) 


Time should be engaged on the air for martial music 
and patriotic programs to overcome the apathy that makes 
Hitler and Stalin—and the people of the United States, 
too—think Canadians don’t care. 


(Concluding paragraph from a leading editorial in The 
Globe and Mail, Toronto.) 


(At) the annual meeting of the provincial chapter (of 
the I.O.D.E.) Mrs. Martin . . . speaking on the subject 
“What do Germans thinks?” said thousands of Germans 
were ashamed of their government’s actions. The 
remarks were “interesting and illuminating,” said Mrs. 
Hopkins (national president), “but I’m afraid that this 
loyal gathering of women just can’t share in them.” 


(Hamilton news item in the Toronto Daily Star.) 


The British Empire was not built up that way. No 
part of the British Empire was seized against the 
expressed will of the inhabitants. Colonies have mostly 
fallen to England as indemnity for war waged with their 
foreign rulers. Some were taken over to protect her 
interests, or to give protection to the people from 
exploitation of commerce. Her more recent acquisitions 
in Africa were taken over to prevent them falling into 
other hands. Thus the British Empire represents a new 
venture in empire building. 


(Letter, signed “Goderich,” in The New Age.) 


This month’s prize of $1 or a six months’ subscription 
goes to Dr. R. B. Y. Scott, Montreal, for the item heading 
the column. Original clippings should be sent with name 


and date of paper. 
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ITH CANADA ENGAGED in a war 

\X/ which, at the time of writing, seems to 

be developing some of the more spectacu- 
lar characteristics which have long been prophesied 
for it, there is grave danger that the government 
and the public may tend to overlook some of the 
home problems which before the war were just 
beginning to be recognized. Of these, housing is 
one of the most important to the country’s well- 
being; and we, a group of architects in the largest 
city in Canada, one with most shocking housing 
statistics, are appalled by the possibility that 
housing may even temporarily be forgotten. 

It is scarcely necessary here to define housing, 
for enough has been said and written on the subject 
to make even the layman familiar with its implica- 
tions. When we speak of housing we mean good 
dwellings for the low wage earners; dwellings 
whether they be flats or houses, efficiently planned, 
well built, properly disposed to sun and air and 
open land. 

Such shelter is one of mankind’s fundamental 
needs; it is as vital to the health and happiness of 
a nation as are good food, a steady wage and proper 
education. The extent and intensity of the war 
cannot alter this fact, nor can it make any less 
urgent of alleviation the conditions in which our 
slum-dwellers exist, nor any less terrifying the 
housing shortage which exists in our cities today. 

We will perhaps be excused if we base our 
arguments on the Montreal situation, since that is 
the one we know best. Here, instead of a 
recognized healthy normal ratio of vacant dwellings 
of six percent, we find that our vacancies had 
dropped to less than two percent. The impli- 
cation is that rents become unreasonable, over- 
crowding is intensified; and any reduction of un- 
employment, any rise in wages or any further 
increase in the marriage rate will immediately 
lower the already dangerously low ratio. In 
Montreal, at least a thousand dwellings have been 
declared unfit for human habitation, and several 
thousand more are on the verge of becoming so; 
but they cannot be closed up until other dwellings 
are supplied. 

Legislation has been passed at Ottawa making 
possible housing for low income groups, but 
requiring provincial and municipal codperation. 
So far this coéperation has not been evidenced. In 
spite of the recognized fact that slum areas cost 
@ community more in social services than can 
possibly be collected from them in taxes, the 
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Is Housing To Be Forgotten? 


Montreal Architectural Research Group 


municipalities have still not provided their share 
of the funds or the necessary tax limitations called 
for under the act. 

Meanwhile, under an earlier housing act, numbers 
of individuals of a higher income group have been 
encouraged to build individual houses on individual 
plots of land. This has resulted in the continued 
haphazard growth of our sprawling cities, the 
indiscriminate hacking up of more and more 
valuable open land, and the postponement of any 
hope of effective planning and zoning of our city 
outskirts. 

But nothing has been done to alleviate the 
overcrowding of low wage earners; nothing to 
render slum property a less profitable investment; 
nothing to provide new housing for that shockingly 
large proportion of our population which lives 
in sub-standard dwellings. And yet housing was 
begun seventy-five years‘: ago in England and in 
many other countries including the United States 
it has passed the experimental stage and is referred 
to as having come of age. 

In Canada, as was the case in other countries, 
what is needed is an organization to bring 
effective housing into being. One small efficient 
unit might be enough to set the ball rolling, a 
concrete example of what might be done, but even 
that cannot be achieved without organization. 
Broadly, that organization must consist of 
competent technicians backed by strong enough 
public opinion to obtain the necessary legislation 
and support. 

Housing in its technical side is the interest and 
the job primarily of the architect. There is an 
instinctive social awareness in all architects, more 
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or less developed, and based on their natural sense 
of planning and orderliness which makes them 
detest untidiness, unthoughtfulness (and what can 
be more untidy or haphazard than our cities?), 
and sets up a desire to solve practical problems 
neatly and efficiently. There are many architects 
in Canada able and eager to get started on this 
job of housing. 

But the architect, as such, can go only so far. 
Until he is provided with bricks and mortar he 
cannot create. True, he can plan and design and 
preach, but only on paper; and this has been done 
again and again even in Canada. There are 
architects who have spent years planning and 
designing and preaching housing, and there are 
many more who are only waiting for the oppor- 
tunity to solve in bricks and mortar, or perhaps in 
concrete and steel, Canada’s specific housing 
problems. And from the technical side these 
problems are peculiar to Canada; it will not be 
possible to borrow solutions from the United 
States or England and apply them to our needs. 


Architects can plan housing, from individual 
units and multiple units to group and community 
plans, to provide good living standards; to make 
best use of land for open space, playing fields and 
gardens; to use and control sunlight and air; to 
provide amenities of landscape and view; to assist 
communications or to keep children safe from 


busy traffic route. Architects can design housing 
efficiently, using the best and most logical materials 


to fulfil various requirements. And _ equally 
important, architects can conceive housing which 
apart from all its other commodities will satisfy 
the universal subconscious demand of man’s soul, 
his hunger for beauty. 

All these technical and esthetic aspects of 
housing, then, are the work of the architect, who 
in collaborative research and experiment with 
other experts, the sociologist, the engineer, the 
doctor, can produce the necessary plan for 
housing. And having arrived at this point, his 
work is not ended, but he has reached the largest 
barrier. He has given his time and brain to the 
problem, but he has only achieved a scheme on 
paper. There is still the struggle to get it built. 
Nevertheless the mere existence of the paper 
scheme will prove invaluable in stirring the 
imagination and strengthening the arguments of 
those who carry on the struggle for housing. 


In other words, the architect can be the catalyst 
to hasten the process of housing, but his presence 
will have little effect until the other ingredients of 
the mixture have been assembled. 

Some of those ingredients already exist, but 
the most important — public demand — is still 
missing. We in Montreal look with envy and not 
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a little shame, on the nuclei of local housing 
associations which exist in other towns. The 
formation of the National Housing and Planning 
association and two housing conferences were 
most encouraging steps forward, and it will be 
disastrous if the program is to be shelved “for the 
duration,” and if another conference is not to be 
held this year; for it is by such efforts as these 
that the pressure of public opinion can be built up 
which will force the various governing bodies to 
produce housing. Failing such organized effort, 
the fight can only be carried on by those 
individual enthusiasts who have already worked 
so hard, and in times such as these their progress 
cannot be sufficiently rapid. 

Already the housing shortage is crucial, and if 
the situation is not remedied at once by the proper 
authorities, the alternative, as better informed 
persons than ourselves have warned, is that those 
whose chief concern it is, the unfortunates who 
are forced to live under sub-standard conditions, 
will form their own opinion and their own demands, 
and the course of action then may not be as smooth 
as it still has a chance of being. 

Existing organizations, not only those concerned 
specifically with housing, but all organizations 
which claim an interest in national or local 
problems, must maintain and increase their 
energies directed toward housing propaganda, to 
make more and more of the public conscious of 
the need. Provincial and municipal governments 
must be made to see their responsibilities, for it 
is up to them to give a practical test to the 
existing legislation, and with their active codper- 
ation the federal government may be persuaded, in 
spite of its war activity, to review the enabling 
legislation when necessary. Without practical 
experience any new acts are not likely to show 
improvements. It is generally agreed by experts 
that housing can best be handled by local housing 
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The cities must be encouraged to set 


authorities. 
up such bodies and ensure that they shall be free 
from political control or entanglement of any sort, 
composed of responsible citizens, with the power 
in their turn to establish the necessary technical 


and sociological research. For this research 
the most expert persons available must be 
employed, and sufficient funds be provided to allow 
them to carry on their study and development of 
any scheme efficiently and thoroughly. Anything 
approaching patronage in the choice of technicians, 
whether they be the architects, or later in the 
scheme, the builders, will preclude an efficient 
solution. 

Perhaps few of the foregoing arguments are 
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new to readers of The Forum, but our purpose has 
been to keep alive a realization of the immediate 
urgency of housing action at a time when so 
many other interests with their peculiar import- 
ance and excitement would tend to relegate what 
some might consider a peace-time problem to the 
background. Suggestions have even been made 
that all building other than that directly connected 
with war should be discouraged. Against this 
unfortunate idea we give the example of England, 
where housing continues, and where, in spite of 
war taxes, money has been raised for still more 
housing. Our housing effort must not only be 
kept alive, it must be increased continually and 
rapidly. Housing can’t wait for peace. 





The Rise of Sidney Hillman 
J. Lloyd Harrington 


sponsible for the success of one of the great- 

est of labor unions, the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, and in recent years he 
has been John L. Lewis’ right hand man in the 
building up of the C.I.0. The story of this schol- 
arly looking labor leader has now been told in 
an excellent biography by George Soule, one of 
the editors of the New Republic. It deserves to 
be widely read. For the Amalgamated is the ne- 
gation of orthodoxy in trades-unionism. Hillman 
has led on from the point where labor is often 
stalemated. 

Up until the Great War, during which the 
Amalgamated was organized, the clothing in- 
dustry was in a chaotic state; general instability, 
unfair competition and the growth of mushroom 
establishments threatened to keep the industry in 
a primitive condition. So the Amalgamated set 
out to do what no manufacturer was strong enough 
to do, to equalize competition and to bring stability 
to the trade. Efficiency was introduced into the 
industry, not by the Taylors or the Bedeaux, but 
by the union itself, to the end that the ill-effects 
usually accompanying such introduction were 
minimized, and the advantages of higher pro- 
duction were shared by both the workers and the 
employers. The union, already indispensable to 
the workers, became equally necessary to the em- 
ployers. Not that the union ever became depend- 
ent upon the employers, but rather that the 
employers were forced to depend upon the union 
to keep the industry in a healthy state. 


S IDNEY HILLMAN is the man chiefly re- 
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Following a strike in 1910 at the Chicago firm 
of Hart Schaffner and Marx, that led to the 
formation of the Amalgamated, Hillman, a young 
cutter who had come into prominence in the strike, 
became acquainted with John Williams. Williams 
was a former Welsh coal miner who had educated 
himself through intensive reading, and from him 
Hillman learned his conception of the function of 
labor in modern industry. He came to see that 
labor must stand or fall by its use or abuse of 
power, and that this involved a prolonged educative 
effort to fit it for its responsible functions in in- 
dustry. This conception has been the guiding 
principle of Hillman’s leadership in the Amalga- 
mated, and it explains the solid position which the 
Amalgamated holds in the industry. 

In contrast with the autocracy that has too 
often associated itself with trades-union leader- 
ship, the attitude of Sidney Hillman on the main- 
tenance of democracy within his union is both 
novel and refreshing. Soule illustrates his demo- 
cratic approach with the story of the struggle in 
the New York market during the early days of 
the union. The story, already well known to those 
associated with the clothing trade, concerns the 
efforts of the Amalgamated to hold its organiza- 
tion together during the post-war depression 
when Hillman’s work of stabilization had not yet 
been completed. In Chicago and Rochester, under 
Hillman’s advice, and through the machinery of 
an impartial chairman, the workers had intro- 
duced production standards, and even accepted 
a wage cut, thereby making an orderly retreat 
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and keeping their organization intact. In New 
York, however, where the workers had always 
strongly opposed any tendency to introduce piece- 
work, production standards were labelled as 
piece-work in disguise, and the market rejected 
Hillman’s advice to adopt them. 

New York, Boston and Baltimore became the 
scene of a general anti-union drive involving over 
60,000 workers in lockouts that lasted for more 
than five months and cost the union in excess of 
two million dollars. The trouble ended with the 
signing of agreements covering the retention of the 
union shop and of the 44-hour week, the re-estab- 
lishment of the impartial machinery, the adoption 
of production standards by the workers and a 15 
percent wage cut for all except the cutters. It had 
cost the organization two million dollars and the 
scattering of many small shops to other cities to 
learn that Hillman’s advice of a year prior — to 
adopt production standards — had been correct. 
This genius of organization, who had shortened 
hours and stabilized much of the industry in such 
a short time, also proved that he knew the tech- 
nique of graceful retreat. 

After the New York agreement had been signed, 
and Hillman’s judgment vindicated, some of his 
associates asked him why he had not forced thie 
New York locals to accept production standards 
and thereby avoid the costly struggle as Chicago 
and Rochester had done. “His reply,’ in Soule’s 
words, “was that a union is not like an army or 
a business organization in which the power of the 
executive is supreme. A correct decision cannot 
be executed constructively unless it is supported 
willingly by the rank and file and the subordinate 
officials. The democratic process and confidence 
in leadership are the essence of union strength.” 
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In July, 1921, Hillman sailed for the Soviet 
Union. On his arrival he found that famine was 
reaping its toll of the population and he immedi- 
ately wired the union for help. The Amalgamated 
responded generously, despite the difficult times 
that the members had been through, and many 
other labor organizations followed the clothing 
workers’ example. On his return to the United 
States Hillman had the Amalgamated send a com- 
mission of experts to Russia to investigate the 
condition of industry, and at the 1922 ACWA con- 
vention Hillman was authorized to proceed with 
the formation of the Russian-American Industrial 
Corporation, a limited-dividend company which 
sold stock in the U.S. and used the money to buy 
machinery for the struggling Soviets. Thus, did 
the Amalgamated pioneer business relations be- 
tween the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union. Their ex- 
ample was soon followed by major American com- 
panies and lasted until the NEP (New Economic 
Policy) was liquidated — at which time the sub- 
scribers were paid off at full par value. 

During the 1920’s the Chicago Joint Board of 
the Amalgamated, using as their original capital 
money contributed by their members when retro- 
active pay increases were awarded in the industry, 
amassed one million dollars through real estate 
investment, and used the money to build what is 
claimed to be the finest labor temple in the world. 
The temple, built without a single loan or mortgage, 
contains offices, records, meeting and concert 
halls, a gymnasium, restaurant, recreation rooms, 
and a modern dental clinic. 

During the same period the New York union 
built two large apartment buildings of first-class 
construction, to provide low cost housing for union 
members. Having again pioneered, the union, 
aware that the task of supplying housing for all 
their members was too large for the organization 
to undertake, pressed for a large-scale housing 
program. Such a scheme was not launched by 
the government until well on in the New Deal. 

Sidney Hillman came into his greatest promin- 
ence with the public when President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed him to the Labor Advisory Board; not be- 
cause he was the only labor man on it, for there 
were several others, but because he was the most 
alert to the opportunities that it offered for the 
forward march of labor. He used his position to 
bring about quickly the 36-hour week in the men’s 
and women’s garment trade. He saw that the 
NRA codes were effective only where a strong 
union was present to enforce them, and mobilized 
his own union of 250,000 members as a mighty 
army to see that the code in clothing was enforced 
to the letter of the law. 

When the administrator (Gen. Hugh Johnson) 
was superseded by the Recovery Board in the New 
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Deal, Sidney Hillman, who had been the most ac- 
tive member of the Advisory Board, was chosen 
to represent labor on it. The duty of the Recovery 
Board was to overhaul the codes one by one. Be- 
fore anything could be achieved the whole act was 
wiped out by the Supreme Court. While labor 
had expected a curtailment of the New Deal, the 
supreme court decision left the movement a little 
dazed. That labor lost much of what it had gained 
under the codes is history: that the Amalgamated 
maintained everything that it had gained is not 
so well known. “The morning after the decision,” 
Soule tells, “they had not understood what had 
really happened. They were examining the court’s 
opinion in detail to see whether they could not find 
a basis for going on, whether something could not 
be saved from the wreckage. Sidney Hillman 
walked in, and they turned to him in their per- 
plexity. But he replied simply that he had packed 
his bag and was going to New York to raise a 
million dollar defence fund for the union. He was 
the only one who had accepted the facts, had ad- 
justed his mind to them, and had gone on to de- 
cide upon the next thing to do. Everything that 
he could gain for his objectives under the NRA 
had been gained; it was over; there was no time to 
waste in confusion or regret.” 

In May, 1939, the Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee (TWOC) of the CIO merged with the 
United Textile Workers Union to form the Textile 
Workers Union of America, the third largest union 
in the American labor movement, with over 400,000 
members. Sidney Hillman, who had acted as head 
of the TWOC, was elected chairman of the 
Executive Council of the new union. 

Not only had Sidney Hillman organized his own 
industry at a time when the official trades-union 
movement had given up the task, but he has or- 
ganized textiles, helped in the steel campaign, and 
arbitrated the factional struggle in the automo- 
bile industry. He has abolished sweatshops and 
made the clothing industry one of the finest in 
America to work in. He has aroused such confi- 
dence in his leadership of the clothing workers 
that although the organization is thoroughly dem- 
ocratic in both constitution and management, there 
has never been enough opposition to him to even 
produce a rival candidate at the bi-annual con- 
ventions that have taken place regularly since the 
Amalgamated was formed twenty-four years ago. 

The action of the Toronto District Trades and 
Labor council, early this April, in expelling all C.I.0. 
delegates in accordance with the decision of the 
London convention of the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada, represents, in the opinion of 
many, the fall of the last citadel of trade union 
unity on this continent. It has taken four years 
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for the full significance of the A.F.L. - C.I.0. 
dispute to reach the workers in Canada. Accord- 
ingly, many Canadians will watch the delibera- 
tions of the Amalgamated convention in New York, 
which begins on May 13, with as much concern 
as will their friends across the line. 

The stand that Sidney Hillman will take on the 
question of a farmer-labor party is a matter that 
will be important to both the trade union and the 
labor political movement. In the economic sphere 
the Amalgamated has always depended on its 
own strength. It is equally good practice for 
labor to depend on its own strength in the sphere 
of politics. Labor on this side of the Atlantic has 
been all too slow to tear itself from the apron 
strings of the two old political parties. The 
greatest contribution that Hillman and_ the 
A.C.W.A. could make to labor would be to provide 
a vigorous lead in the direction of an American 
farmer-labor party. In Canada, such a move 
would result in increased support and enthusiasm 
for our Canadian farmer-labor party, the Codpera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation. 


Irish Letter 
Ui Briuin 
Ath Cliath, Spring, 1940 


ER LINGUS advertises ‘Dublin — Liverpool 
A® minutes!’ but tonight the lights of 

O’Connell St. seem remote from belligerent 
blackouts. Yet, we are not immune. Once more 
living cannot be divorced from politics, and tonight 
talk came round to De Valera’s difficulties. 

The greatest, of course, is abolition of an 
artificially created and maintained boundary that, 
malgré the Toronto Globe & Mail of January 19, 
is a geographical, economic, and racial absurdity. 
Nothing much, however, can be done about that 
just now. 

De Valera must maintain Irish neutrality in 
what he and most thinking men look upon as but 
a recurrence of the struggle between rival 
imperialisms. Germany overran Czechoslovakia 
and Poland. True. And Ireland joins the rest of 
humanity in bitter execration of Russia’s rape of 
Finland. But it is not Germany or Russia that 
maintains an army of occupation in Northern 
Ireland — and there are such names as India and 
Palestine. A ‘fighting race’ but, as in 1917, we 
object to being made to fight in a cause we are 
not convinced is our own. ‘Dev’ is trying hard to 
ease the tension, yet at the same time he must 
decry attacks on England by his former associates, 
IRA extremists. His position was not made any 
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easier by the execution of Barnes and Richards, 
against which he and leaders of every shade of 
opinion protested to the English government. That 
execution, while legally inevitable, left a dangerous 
residue of bitterness here. Old wounds are being 
reopened; God grant the whirlwind will not blow. 
Back in my room I open Yeats’ Last Poems, 
just out. Beneath the title “Politics” Yeats quotes 
Thomas Mann: ‘In our time the destiny of man 
presents its meanings in political terms.’ Then: 


How can I, that girl standing there, 
My attention fix 

On Roman or on Russian 

Or on Spanish politics? 

Yet here’s a travelled man that knows 
What he talks about, 

And there’s a politician 

That has read and thought, 

And maybe what they say is true 
Of war and war’s alarms, 

But O that I were young again 

And held her in my arms! 


In the months before he died Yeats knew another 
outburst of energy like that which produced his 
Tower and Winding Stair. But these last poems, 
all written since he was seventy, are new; he 
always refused merely to imitate his own success 
and to the last kept his old promise of ‘walking 
naked.’ Where in The Winding Stair he railed 
against the physical infirmities of old age, here he 
rejoices in the strength and healthy lust of youth: 


A young man in the dark am I, 
But a wild old man in the light, 


matching his ‘old man’s eagle mind’ against the 
‘warty lads.’ 


Again, he questions his deeds: 


Did that play of mine send out 
Certain men the English shot? 


That Cathleen Ni Houlihan did, and tonight these 
last poems speak once more to Ireland. Nineteen 
Sixteen — linked to Cuchulain, Pearse, Casement, 
Connolly, The O’Rahilly, stalk proudly through 
these pages. 


In “The Circus Animal’s Desertion” he cries 
Now that my ladder’s gone, 

I must lie down where all the ladders start, 
In the foul rag-and-bone shop of my heart. 


But out of the rags and bones he has made a 
greater poetry than when ‘starved for the bosom 
of his faery bride’ he spread the cloths of heaven 
beneath his beloved’s feet. These last spare, 
sinewy poems of his are his fulfilment .. . Yeats 
is dead, but his work lives, and Ireland. Though 
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he was Anglo-Irish and had no Gaelic himself, 
he realized that Ireland’s salvation lay in turning 
back to her Gaelic heritage and basing her future 
solidly on that which is inherent in her people. He 
was the greatest Irish poet to use English... 


I have been reading an appealing first novel, 
Michael McLaverty’s Call My Brother Back; it 
paints life as seen by a young schoolboy in Belfast 
amid politico-religious riots . . . Patrick Kavanagh, 
(who won the AY Memorial Award ‘in recogni- 
tion of his published, unpublished, and projected 
work’) has a refreshingly different autobiography, 
Green Fool, which landed his publisher in an 
expensive libel suit with Gogarty. Gogarty’s own 
new volume of verse, Elbow Room, is disappointing, 
and his recent satire on England, Going Native, 
might easily have been funnier — with English 
society and the English weekend for subjects. It 
is worth an evening, however, for the salt scattered 
through it: “England has forgiven us magnan- 
imously for all the injuries she has inflicted 
onus...” 


O Faolain’s De Valera in the Penguin series is 
a good, meaty study of the man and his accomplish- 
ments. It might be supplemented with R. M. Fox’s 
Green Banners, a retelling of 1916 and its 
aftermath ... Some of the recent plays make good 
reading: Paul Carroll, author of Shadow and 
Substance, has published White Steed and 
Coggerers. Lennox Robinson has rewritten and 
improved the quality of his Is Life Worth Living? 


The best recent verse, next to Yeats’, may be 
found in the cold music and chiselled imagery of 
Austin Clarke’s Night and Morning, and in 
Roibeard OFarachain’s Time’s Wall Asunder, 
poems of unusual intensity by a young man who 
handles Gaelic and English with equal facility, and 
who also writes exceptionally good literary 
criticism . . . Frank O’Connor has collected most 
of his translation from the Gaelic in Fountain of 
Magic. Even in translation they are poetry ... 
Colm O Lochlainn’s Irish Street Ballads offer, at 
less than a penny a ballad, a large hundred of 
such delights as “The Old Leather Breeches,” 
complete with music, and some of the woodcuts 
from the original broadsheets. 


The war, however, has upset many a publisher’s 
plans, and the list of really important Irish books 
this year is yet few... The reaction of a good 
many of us here was well summed up by Austin 
Clarke in a recent letter: “Two wars in a lifetime 
is rather too much, especially when the same 
politicians and speeches reappear.” 
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before but this was the real thing. This 
was the real McCoy, and he was happier 
than he had ever been in his life. 

It was at a dance in a little town in the Okanagan 
Valley where he had gone to find work in the fruit 
picking. He didn’t know anyone in the hall, but 
he liked to dance and it was a good way of meeting 
people in a small town, and sometimes if he were 
lucky, he could pick up a dame and have a little 
fun. It was easy come, easy go; they knew what 
they were coming to a dance for. As they went 
swinging by under the dim lights he smelt the 
warm summer smell of well-kept women, and envied 
the whiteness of the men’s shirts. His clothes were 
clean enough but old and baggy, and he felt stiff 
and alien leaning against the door. 

Then a girl came in. She came in alone and paid 
her money and hung up her wrap and sat on the 
bench. Carl looked at her out of the corner of his 
eye. She was a good looking piece of goods, wear- 
ing a low necked red dress that made her look warm 
and alive. He wanted to dance with her terribly, 
but he was afraid. Sometimes in small towns when 
he asked strange girls to dance with him he got 
snubbed, and when they were pretty and he liked 
them he wouldn’t take a chance on asking them. 
But maybe this girl would be different. She’d 
come in by herself; maybe she was a stranger like 
him. 

He was dancing with her now, her black sleek 
head below his eyes, her body light in his arms. 
Once around, twice around, he hadn’t spoken to her 
—she sure was hot stuff—must get the right slant 
on her—must remember and not say ain’t or seen 
or don’t in the wrong place. 

“Are you a stranger here?” 

She nodded. “Almost, are you?” 

“Yes. I’ve been picking cherries here for a week. 
I’m from the prairie.” 

She looked up, surprised and pleased. “So am I. 
I’m working in the packing house.” 

She leaned her head back and looked at him. 
They looked at each other, dancing, saying nothing. 
Then the music broke into a waltz and she moved 
her head forward, and he felt her hair against his 
cheek, and her body moving warm and rhythmic 
against him. 

“Do you live very far away?” he asked when the 
last dance was being played. 

“No, I board near town. It’s not very far.” 


Cv WAS IN LOVE. He’d been in love 
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Transient In Love 


Brian Atkinson 


“How’d you like me to walk home with you,” he 
asked. 

She didn’t answer and he felt like a fool. When 
they’d circled around the room again, she suddenly 
looked up at him. 

“Yes, thank you,” she said softly. 

That night Carl lay in bed in his shack for a 
long time, awake and puzzled. He thought of all 
the girls he’d ever known and wondered why he 
felt this way about Treva. This was something 
very fine and he was very happy, and he went to 
sleep seeing her black hair and gray eyes and warm 
ivory skin outlined against the darkness. And 
when he woke in the night a wind was blowing in 
the poplars outside the shack, and the waves wash- 
ing on the shore were saying Treva, Treva, Treva. 

This being in love was a new and wonderful 
adventure for Carl. All summer he worked as he 
had never worked before. Early in the season he 
thinned apricots and peaches and apples, and as 
these fruits ripened in turn he picked them. And 
for the first time in his life he saw this not as 
drudgery, but as part of a pattern of life in the 
valley. And now that he had something to work 
for, someone to spend his money on, he saw that 
he too might have a part in this design. 

He had grown up in a hard, man’s world, a world 
full of freights and bums, unions and strikes, hard 
liquor and eternal squalor. But under this callus, 
beneath this transient stigma, he had a strong 
body, a clear eye, travel and experience. And being 
in love, sitting in the evening talking to Treva, 
wanting so badly to be something but a bum, began 
to take this feeling away, and he knew he was 
meant to be something better. 

Carl and Treva had so little money there was 
not much they could do to amuse themselves, but all 
they did was full of magic and excitement. They 
found an old boat and after patching it up, they 
spent long evenings drifting in the bay while they 
talked. In this tarred and battered boat, in this 
secluded bay, they were in a world of their own. 
Carl found a world where there were no communists 
or capitalists, no liquor or dirty stories. And he 
found he didn’t miss the old life, didn’t want it ever 
again. 

One night while he and Treva sat on the shore 
after a swim he thought of something that was 
the most surprising thought that had come to him 

all summer. 

“What are you smiling at?” she asked him. But 
it seemed so funny he couldn’t answer. 
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“Tell me,” she said again teasingly. 
“Do you, love me, Treva?” he asked, his tone 
serious. 

“Of course I do, Carl, you know I do.” 

“That’s what I was laughing at. You’re the first 
person who has ever loved me. I just thought 
about it and it seemed funny.” 

“T don’t think it’s funny,” she said. 
your family love you?” 

“No, I don’t think so. When I was young I was 
another mouth to feed, and when I went on the 
bum, they turned against me. They tried to love 
me, and I tried to love them, but you either do or 
you don’t, and we never could see eye to eye. It 
might have been different if I’d stayed home all 
the time, and we’d got to like the same things, then 
we might have got to like each other.” 

“We like the same things, don’t we?” Treva said. 
“What do you think it is we like the most 
together?” 

“Oh, lots of things,” he answered thoughtfully. 
“This valley for one thing. Next to you I think 
I like it most of anything. And the lake and our 
boat, and just the days we’re together. I think 
that’s what we like most, these exciting days. 
That’s what we talk about the most.” 

“Yes. But I know what I think about the most,” 
she said. 

“What?” 

“These exciting nights.” 

“Oh darling, I love you so,” Carl said, leaning 
over and taking her in his arms. 

“I’m so happy,” Treva said. “I think this is the 
happiest I’ve ever been. I’ve liked this summer 
more than any other I’ve ever spent.” 

“We’re going to like a lot more summers 
together, Treva. I’d like to spend them right here.” 

“T’d like to spend them wherever you are, any- 
where in the world.” 

“You can’t spend your life on a freight.” 

“You won’t have to go on any more freights, 
darling. Something will turn up. You’ll get a 
steady job.” 

“Let’s not talk about that,” Carl said. ‘“That’s 
all I worry about all day. I just want to be happy 
now.” 

“Do you notice how when you get so very happy, 
you start being sad? I do. Because you know it 
can’t go on being so perfect, I guess.” 

“I couldn’t be any happier,” Carl said, “but I 
want it to last.” 

“So do I, more than anything in the world, but 
I get afraid sometimes. If only we could be 
together all the time, being poor wouldn’t matter. 
I’ve always been poor, but I’ve never been so happy. 
That’s what counts, Carl.” 

He turned to her, his face twisted in agony, 


“Didn’t 
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wanting to say much, but knowing there was noth- 
ing to say that would not hurt them more. She 
turned her face to his, crying softly, covering his 
with kisses. 

“Knowing this—this summer—can’t last, makes 
it fine, doesn’t it, Carl?” she said, smiling up at 
him. “It isn’t wrong to love this much when you 
don’t know how long it’s going to last, is it?” 

“This is our life, darling,” Carl said. “Maybe it 
isn’t meant to last for people like us. We’ve just 
got to grab our happiness while we can.” 

“We’ve grabbed ours, haven’t we, sweet? And 
maybe a steady job will turn up.” 

The apple harvest in the Okanagan, Carl found, 
was busy and exciting. Apples came off the trees, 
millions of boxes of them, they rolled through the 
graders and the packing bins and the cold storages 
faster than men could keep up with them. When 
he picked he was up at dawn, and when he got a 
job in the packing house he worked late into the 
night getting the fruit out onto the trucks and 
barges and trains that would take it across the 
world. And this bustle, this rush, this milling 
crowd of men and women, and the steady pay 
cheque bred in him a sense of security and sureness 
that was false and betraying. For suddenly one 
day the work stopped. 

It stopped on a late November day, an Indian 
Summer day with yellow leaves fluttering to the 
ground, and a pleasant haze on the blue mountains. 
Then somehow he noticed the sky had turned gray, 
the trees were bare, and the first snowflakes had 
fallen. It was winter and there was no more work. 
“But something will turn up,” Treva said, voicing 
her eternal hope that had become an empty phrase, 
as she and Carl sat talking in the town’s cafe one 
afternoon. 

“Well, it’s two weeks now, and I’ve been to every 
farm for miles around, but there’s nothing doing. 
There’s not enough work to keep the farmers busy, 
much less a transient.” 

“Don’t call yourself that, Carl,” she said, laying 
her hand on his. 

“What else am I? Bum, hobo, tramp, it’s all 
the same.” 

“Oh darling, please, you’re only hurting yourself. 
Drink your coffee. It will make you feel better.” 

“Some winter underwear would make me feel 
better. I’ll order some more coffee anyway, then 
we can stay here. It’s the only warm place we can 
be together.” 

“If only we could get married and have a home 
of our own,” Treva said wistfully. “Any old shack 
would do just to start with.” 

“T don’t want you to have to live in any dump. 
But don’t talk about it,” he said brokenly, dropping 
his head on his arms. “Any idea’s a straw, but 
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we can’t think about it, not without some money. 
If only we could get a little, just enough to keep us 
through the winter...” 

“Won’t there be some kind of relief you could 
get? Lots of other people say they are going to get 
it, and we need it as badly as anyone.” 

“T’ll try any damn job first,” Carl said. 

But when the work quits in the Okanagan, Carl 
found, it stops with a cruel finality. There is not 
enough work to keep the farmers busy, much less 
a casual laborer. When the last of his money had 
gone he tried desperately to get on relief. 


The man at the desk knew all the answers. He 
was always sorry, he was always sympathetic, but 
it was his job, and council policy, and he couldn’t 
do anything about it, not one single thing. He wore 
pince-nez, he was nearly bald, and he was very 
busy. 

“We can send you back to the prairie, to your 
legal domicile, but that’s all. You must be here 
six months to get on relief.” 

“But the prairie won’t have me, they won’t give 
me relief there either.” 

“That’s a question for the federal authorities.” 

“But can’t you give me my fare to the coast so 
I can go in a forestry camp?” 

“That’s a question for the provincial authorities.” 

“But if I got married couldn’t I go on relief here? 
They couldn’t let my wife starve.” 

“They would send her back to her domicile, or, 
if she is a resident, it is a question for the municipal 
authorities.” 

“Oh go to hell,” Carl said. 

“Good afternoon,’ the man with the pince-nez 
said. 

All their friends, all the people who had come 
into the valley to work had left, and Carl and Treva 
walked alone on the lake shore. A bleak wind 
pushed across the water, rasped in the reeds, and 
made the black, fluffed-feathered coots huddle 
together in the troughs of the waves. 

“I know where that expression ‘as crazy as a 
coot’ comes from,” Treva said. ‘When the lake 
freezes over they haven’t sense enough to walk to 
clear water, they just stay there and freeze to 
death.” 

“T suppose there’s a moral to that somewhere,” 
Carl said. 

“Don’t be like that, Carl, it only makes things 
worse.” 

“I’m sorry, Treva, but everything is so damn 
rotten. I tried the relief office again today, but it 
was the same story. I got it from the head clerk 
this time too. He said if we got married they’d pay 
your way home.” 

“But I don’t want to leave you, Carl.” 
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“What else can we do,” he shrugged. “Beggars 
can’t choose.” 

“But we can get married, anyway, can’t we 
Carl?” 

“If a minister will do the job on credit.” 

“Haven't you any money at all, Carl?” 

“Not to waste on a marriage license and 
preacher.” 

“Then you mean...’ 

“T don’t know what I mean. I’m just worried as 
hell. How much money have you, Treva?” 


“About twenty dollars,” she replied. “And my 
family are sending me some. I can’t ask them 
again, though; they’re just getting on their feet 
after the drought.” 

“You’ll have enough to get home with, then.” 

“What do you mean, Carl?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing,” he replied. 
thinking.” 

“Couldn’t we go and live with your people, just 
for a while, Carl?” 

“Oh Christ! But maybe we could. What about 
your people?” 

“They’re very poor,”.she answered. 

“It’s getting cold, Treva, let’s go home.” 

At her door in the cold shadow of the evening, 
Treva clung imploringly to him, seeking something 
that she knew was slipping away. 

“You’ll be around in the morning, will you Carl?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, yes, sure, certainly,” he said, starting down 
the steps. 

“Carl, oh Carl, you do love me, don’t you?” 

“Yes sure, of course I do. I'll see you in the 
morning.” 

When he was at the far end of the street, he 
could see her still there under the porch light, a 
slim figure stretching out her arms to him. He 
turned and paused for a moment. He wanted to 
rush back and take that lone figure in his arms, 
and tell her how much he loved her, how much he 
wanted her and what she meant to him. But he 
stood bewildered, unsure of himself. She looked 
so tiny, so pathetic, standing there, and she was so 
warm and soft to cuddle. 

“Treva, Treva,” he shouted, starting down the 
street, but the door had closed, the light had gone 
out. 

“She shouldn’t love me so much,” he said pug- 
naciously. “I didn’t ask her to love me that much.” 
But he knew this was false, the night dark, and the 
wind cold. 

“Oh, don’t love me so much, Treva, I’m not worth 
it, I’m not worth it,” he said, tears starting to his 
eyes. He brushed them savagely away, and began 
to run across the fields to his shack. He rushed 
in and lay on his bed, shaking with sobs. 
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“T don’t know what to do, I don’t know anybody, 
I’ve nobody to ask,” he wailed like a little boy lost in 
a strange street. “I’m all alone, there’s nobody to 
help me.” And lying there, crying himself out, he 
suddenly realized that he had always been alone, 
that there had never been anyone to help him. And 
he’d always got by. And he’d never bawled before, 
not since he was a kid. He sat up on his bed, his 
jaw set, his eyes narrowed, his mouth a straight 
line, and began to curse. 

He cursed himself for getting soft, and for bawl- 
ing, and for getting mixed up with a dame. There 
was only one consolation. The boys wouldn’t know 
about it. When he met them he’d tell them he’d 
spent the summer with a skirt. Jeez, she was a 
real number, came damn near marrying her too. 
He began to wish he were down with the boys 
swapping stories. They were all lies, but what the 
hell, a guy had to pass the time somehow in the 
camps. 

He knew what he was doing now. Everything 
was slipping back into its ordered groove. He lit 
his lamp, and began to collect his clothes. He put 
on two pairs of socks, two shirts, his pants and 
overalls and mackinaw. The rest of his belongings, 
along with some food, he stuffed in his pack sack. 
It was three hundred miles to the coast, and the 
passes wound above the timberline, but with these 
extra clothes on, and leaning against the tender— 
hell, hadn’t he ridden across the Rockies in March? 

A light was burning in Treva’s room when he 
went past. But now he didn’t think about her or 
about love. He thought about the wind that was 
blowing out of the north, and wondered if there 
were snow in the mountains. 


Another Mine Victim 
F, H. S. Pickersgill 


SHORT TIME AGO the inhabitants of the 
A Belgian seaside resort, Coxyde, who have 

seen odd things thrown up on their beach in 
the course of time and who might be thought to 
have grown blasé about flotsam and jetsam, were 
astonished to discover the corpse of a giant whale, 
eighteen metres long, lying in state on their beach. 
The Coxydeans had long been warning their 
bathing children against various forms of venomous 
jelly-fish, and recently against large round chunks 
of metal which were not to be played with and not 
even to be approached because they were likely to 
go off with a bang. One of these round objects had, 
in fact, recently gone off with a bang, blowing in 
a number of windows in Coxyde as a result of the 
concussion. But parental authority was at a loss 
to cope with this cadaver. And the Sunday morning 
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crowd out for its walk along the beach was 
directed as though by a magnet to the great, limp 
thing which was eyeing them reproachfully as only 
a dead whale can, when the mourners are doing 
it the last honors. This latest “victim of Nazi 
cruelty” attracted the town’s curious attention for 
a day of posthumous glory. 

Whales, like elephants and alligators, are very 
long-lived. Perhaps this whale had gambolled in 
his youth under Columbus’s little fleet when he 
discovered the new world; had, at a discreet 
distance, been an eyewitness to the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, had watched with a _ cool, 
impartial eye the growth of English sea power, and 
the levelling, one after the other of Dutch, French 
and German rivals. But never before had anyone 
presumed to violate his neutrality. 

He had had a magnificent career. The last 
400 years of history have, to an unprecedented 
degree, been made at sea. His long maturity in 
and under the water must have given him a 
philosophic bent sharply enough developed, and 
impartial enough to permit him to watch empires 
rise and fall, and to become a veritable Solomon of 
historical development. Thus it was no blind 
stroke of fate that drove him down from the cold 
safety of the Arctic regions into the danger-zone 
which even Americans are not permitted to enter: 
it was the call of his destiny, his vocation as naval 
historian. Things were happening in the North 
Sea which no really self-respecting whale could 
afford to miss. But he failed to take into account 
the relentless exigencies of modern totalitarian 
warfare, which doesn’t spare the neutrals and is 
no respecter of persons, even of the persons of 
patriarchal whales. He hit a mine. He died. He 
was cast up on the Belgian coast. 

There he lies on a neutral shore, eighteen limp 
metres of silent reproach, a neutral among 
neutrals who are likely to be more sensitive than 
others to the philosophical implications of this 
marine tragedy. He rests, a monument of protest 
of the world’s marine life against man’s thoughtless 
squabbling. “Fight each other if you like, but leave 
us poor whales out of it.” 


A Cry 


A song flying through the twilight 
Growing wilder in the night 

Crying as the darkness thickens 

Crying for strength to wrestle with the gods 
For the peace of the world 

For courage to fight without fighting 

To destroy without killing 

To unite without frenzy 


For freedom alone. J. DE BRUYN 
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War Aims 


FOR WHAT DO WE FIGHT? Sir Norman Angell; 
Musson (Hamish Hamilton); pp. 275; $2. 


ROBABLY the best way to indicate the contents of this 

book is to summarize the ten points which the author 
makes in the first chapter, and then elaborates in the 
rest of the work: 

1. “The principle on behalf of which Britain and France 
have declared war is in truth the fundamental principle 
of all organized society and of orderly civilization, though 
not one heretofore applied to international life, nor one 
which has been applied in the foreign policy of Britain 
and France since the last war, a fact which, more than 
any other, accounts for our present peril.” 

2. “The emergence of ... nationalist dictatorship is very 
largely due to the failure of the European nations to 
create an international society which would ensure, by 
its collective power, the security of each member.” 

3. “This relationship between the preservation of in- 
dividual freedom, and the creation of an international 
society has never been adequately realized by the democ- 
racies.” 

4. A victory that will be rendered vain in a few years 
can only be secured “if we can persuade the neutral world 
and ultimately the enemy people that the principle for 
which we now fight will be a permanent feature of our 
future policy.” 

5. We cannot now state peace terms in detail as to 
frontiers and the like, “but we can, and should, indicate 
the nature of that ‘new international order’ of which both 
the Premier and the Foreign Minister have spoken.” 

6. Any respite should be used for “building ... a nucleus 
of western unity which would be of strongly attractive 
power to neutrals by reason of the economic advantages 
and political securities it can offer them.” 

7. “Repetition of past errors of policy cannot possibly 
be avoided if we refuse to examine those errors, decline 
to make any real effort to discover why the good 
intentions of the past have been frustrated.” 

8. We must examine how far a fight for freedom means 
a fight also against Russia, Italy and Japan. 

9. “The insistent belief that the simple destruction of 
Hitlerism will of itself free us from the evils for which it 
stands is an insidious and dangerous fallacy.” 

10. “If the civilian fails in wisdom he will have let the 
soldier down. All the soldier can do is to bring us 
victory (if we, the civilians, make it politically possible 
for him to do so). To misuse victory will have made the 
soldier’s sacrifice vain; his torments or his death, once 
more of no avail.” 

In order to emphasize that the fundamental problem 
is essentially the same as in the last war, Sir Norman 
discusses, and quotes at some length from, a book he 
wrote in 1918, “The Political Conditions of Allied Success: 
A Plea for the Political Union of the Democracies.” The 
parallels of language and ideas with present day dis- 
cussions are certainly startling, and the essential aim 
remains the surrender of some part of absolute sovereignty 
on the part of the member states and the organization of 
common defence against aggression. ‘League’ or ‘Federa- 
tion’ is a matter of names. 

The author does not attempt to give a blue-print of the 
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new world—blue-prints, as he says, are the least of our 
difficulties. Rather does he attempt to examine some of 
the obstacles in the way and the possibility of removing 
them. Sir Norman always writes well and frankly, this 
latest study is often illuminating, essential to anyone who 
wishes to clarify his mind and prepare himself to help 
with the building; but he is at times too impatient to fully 
understand his opponents before he knocks them down. 
He is right, I believe, in suggesting that the retrogressions 
of fascism require a reconsideration of the pacifist 
position, but when he suggests that the Abyssinians acted 
like pacifists he falsifies the whole question. So he is less 
than fair to American suspicions of British motives (even 
though he is at least as suspicious himself at other times); 
and, while he is right to say that the dominions are 
independent countries, he is wrong to conclude from this 
that British imperial power and influence in those 
countries is non-existent. In fact, Sir Norman would 
have served his cause even better if he had kept his 
temper. 

For his cause is that of collective security (or, if you 
prefer to use some less discredited term for the same 
thing, collective defense). His immediate suggestion is 
the building up of a collective group which would try to 
attract the neutrals. But, even after the invasion of 
Norway, neutrals are pretty cagey. Which makes the 
need to secure, and deserve, their confidence, all the 
more urgent, not only for them but for us. The funda- 
mental precept of this book is sound beyond all question: 
Europe must discover new political forms or be torn by 
wars for a century. Only when the common people 


come to fully realize this truth will the effort be made. 
And it is here that the writings of Sir Norman Angell have 


a considerable part to play. G. M. A. GRUBE 


WHY BRITAIN IS AT WAR: Harold Nicolson; Collins 
(Penguin Books); pp. 160; 20c. 


HIS IS incomparably the best bit of propaganda that 
has come out of England since last September. Harold 
Nicolson is an able and charming writer. He wrote the 
best book on the Paris Peace Conference that has 
appeared. He disarms criticism because he is a genuine 
liberal and admits freely the faults of his own people. 
“We have often pretended that we were pursuing moral or 
unselfish purposes when we were in fact pursuing 
predatory and selfish purposes. We have in this manner 
acquired a great empire and a very general reputation 
for hypocrisy.” His whole analysis of the events which 
led up to the war is one long criticism of the Chamberlain 
policy. And having disarmed us in this way he can then 
make his own propaganda: “The British people are by 
nature peaceful and kindly. They desire nothing on earth 
except . . . to go about their business in a tranquil frame 
of mind.” The reader is by this time in such a receptive 
mood that it doesn’t occur to him that this phrase “to go 
about their business” needs further analysis, and that if 
we carried the analysis far enough we might get a picture 
of the European states system and of international 
relations generally quite different from the one which we 
get from concentrating upon the personal melodrama of 
the rise of Hitler which Mr. Nicolson sets forth for us so 
persuasively and so dramatically. 
Mr. Nicolson’s analysis is almost completely personal. 
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It is a study in the pathology of Hitler. There is practi- 
cally nothing about social forces in Germany, about the 
relations of German great industrialists to the rising Nazi 
movement, or about the destruction of social democracy 
in Austria by reactionary Catholicism. There is no 
economic analysis at all of the problem of how millions 
of Europeans are to maintain a tolerable standard of 
living in the world as it is. Similarly the account of the 
Chamberlain policy is almost entirely in personal terms. 
Mr. Chamberlain was a naive innocent. He and Sir 
Horace Wilson “stepped into diplomacy with the bright 
faithfulness of two curates entering a pub for the first 
time; they did not observe the difference between a social 
gathering and a rough house.” That the whole Chamber- 
lain-Baldwin policy from 1931 was one of a group of 
hard-boiled business-men (not curates) who in their 
pursuit of what they considered national interests were 
mainly motivated by class prejudices which made them 
suspicious of everything democratic and favorable to 
fascist tendencies is an interpretation that is passed over 
in silence by Mr. Nicolson. And every now and then the 
unpleasant snobbishness of the English gentleman sticks 
out through his urbane prose. Other writings of Mr. 
Nicolson have shown that he simply cannot get over his 
delight in discovering that Hitler’s real name _ is 
Schicklgrauber, and this comes out here too. Added to it 
is a new source of delight in the discovery that Hitler 
uses bad Latin on occasion. 

Mr. Nicolson ends with a discussion of what the peace 
settlement ought to be. Again he is disarming in his 
frankness. He recalls how little generosity or wisdom 
there was at Paris in 1919. He makes suggestions for 
avoiding the mistakes of Paris. He realizes the appalling 
difficulties. “The last time we attempted the probable; 
this time we must surmount the impossible.” He will 
have nothing of schemes for partitioning Germany. And 
the only way to sidetrack these, he feels, is to create a 
European federation. He wants English democracy to 
rise to its responsibilities and opportunities. But in the 
end he can only affirm his faith that it will do so. 
What basis is there for such a faith in a democracy led 
by a Chamberlain government? FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


The Dictators 


HITLER SPEAKS: Hermann Rauschning, Nelson 
(Thornton Butterworth); pp. 287; $3.50. 


VEN THE world’s champion liar may make mistakes 

and Hitler sometimes speaks the truth. In this second 
book by Rauschning, Hitler’s remarks to his friends are 
reported, and the presumption is that to his friends 
Hitler might occasionally unbosom. 

How, in his early years, did Hitler envisage the 
inevitable war? This is a question that is frequently 
broached in this book. It is not to be one of mass 
massacres. We have Hitler’s guarantee for that! There 
is a secret weapon, although Hitler is sceptical of secret 
weapons. The secret weapon is not the magnetic mine 
nor the bacterial bomb. It is a psychological weapon of 
the war of nerves and propaganda: the kind of thing that 
makes Canadian soldiers anti-semites before they leave 
Canada and rules Canada by Defense of Canada 
Regulations while parliament does not decide. It is the 
weapon that succeeded in Denmark and almost succeeded 
in Norway: the kind of weapon that enables pro-Nazis to 
betray their country from within. Does Germany trust 
Italy? What about Russia? Will Hitler nazify Russia or 
will Comrade Stalin bolshevize Germany? These are 
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questions on which interesting comment is made in this 
book. 

Those of us who have read Mein Kampf and waded 
through The Revolution of Nihilism, may have had 
enough of this; but those who while they fly would read, 
might well begin with this terse, exciting summary of 
Hitler’s private vaporings, sometimes with his mask 
removed. The editors of Encyclopaedia Britannica are 
especially recommended to read the section on the Reich- 
stag fire, at the peril, if any, of losing some of their 
German sales. 

All readers of mystery stories may find the story of 
Hitler’s espionage system interesting. Hitler nurtured 
himself on Machiavelli and mystery thrillers. He seems 
to plan part of his life at least on melodramatic prin- 
ciples. His espionage system has traces of schoolboy 
sensationalism. His card index system of foreign diplomats 
lists the life and loves of the subject and notes their taste 
in blondes or brunettes, as well as their private pastimes, 
hobbies, and ambitions. We may remember that news 
of the recent cabinet shake-up was broadcast over the 
German radio before the British Ministry of Information 
was informed. There may be something in the mystery 
thriller method after all. 

The book is divided into three parts, and each part is 
headed by a summary of contemporary events, placing 
Hitler’s words to the wise in proper perspective. The 
period covered is 1932, 1933 and 1934. JOHN ANDERSON 


HEIL HUNGER? Health under Hitler: Martin Gumpert, 
transl., Maurice Samuel; Longmans Green (Alliance); 
pp. 128; $2. 

r. GUMPERT has given us an important study, care- 

fully documented, mostly from official Nazi sources, 

of the results of Nazi rule upon the health and strength of 

the German people, and the translation is admirably 

unobtrusive. If this picture is not overdrawn, the German 
working population must be nearing collapse. 

The author admirably summarizes his own work 
(p. 117): 

“This work has a double purpose. It seeks, by means 
of facts, to destroy the legend of the power-radiating 
healthfulness of the Third Reich and to expose it as the 
propaganda lie which it is. It seeks to demonstrate 
clearly that fascism produces not health but sickness, that 
it is the unhealthiest and most unwholesome political sys- 
tem ever born in the brain of man. Wherever this disease 
spreads . . . it brings other diseases with it. 

“Here are the positive achievements of six years of 
Nazi rule: an increased death-rate, a falling birth-rate, a 
declining fecundity, an increase in rickets, the physical 
incapacity of youth, 90 percent flat feet, a growing crim- 
inality, an increase in drunkenness, a doubling of mental 
diseases, an increase in venereal diseases, a rise in tuber- 
culosis for man and beast, an increase in epidemics, food 
poisoning, puerperal fever, an increasing mortality rate in 
the hospitals, a piling up of fatal accidents, a decline in 
working capacity, new occupational diseases, injury by 
compulsory sports, an increase in female labor, under- 
nourishment, a shortage of vitamins, misery among the 
farmer class, the ruin of science, the decline of military 
power.” 

Comparative statistics only are significant of course, but 
in most of these things the author certainly seems to 
prove a considerably worse state now than when the Nazis 
came to power. A demoralizing feature of war is that we 
must needs welcome anything which may shorten the 
war by weakening Hitler, whatever sufferings it may 
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involve for fellow human beings. But anyone who reads 
this book will also vividly realize again, if he should be in 
danger of forgetting it, why it is Hitlerism, and not the 
German people, that is the enemy. Rightly, the author 
emphasizes also his other aim—‘“to call forth compassion 
and help for the German people, which under the pressure 
of a pitiless fate has for decades experienced an over- 
measure of misery and despair.” G. M. A. GRUBE 


THREE PORTRAITS: Emil Ludwig; Longmans Green 
(Alliance); pp. 127; $1.75. 


ITLER, MUSSOLINI, STALIN. Almost any book 

containing three such character sketches would sell 
today. And one written by Emil Ludwig is sure of a ready 
market. Mr. Ludwig writes well and always deserves to 
be read. Yet it is not easy to avoid the feeling that he 
has been spreading himself rather thin of late, and these 
three character sketches—they are hardly portraits—are 
definitely superficial. 

“Only one who feels himself as free of party feeling 
as the present writer can hope to attain, in the midst of 
war, that degree of platonic detachment which he owes 
to himself and his readers in view of his former work.” 
(The epithet platonic has no meaning whatever in this 
connection, but let that pass!) But Mr. Ludwig is so 
definitely against dictators that he has neither detachment 
nor sympathy, except an unwilling liking for Mussolini 
which makes that portrait by far the best of the three. 

Hitler’s is definitely the poorest. It does not explain 
the secret of the man’s power, and has little more to 
offer than many another description; the interesting 
sections here are not on Hitler but the German character, 
why they came to accept him and why, as the author 
believes, his hold is now weakening. Stalin’s picture is 
based on interviews dating back some years; the person- 
ality that emerges is the customary sphinx, with 
extremely brief glimpses into his personal history. These 
three sketches can be recommended without misgivings 
only to those who are not very familiar with other por- 
traits of these same dictators. G. M. A. G. 


South Side Negro 


NATIVE SON: Richard Wright; Musson (Harper); pp. 
359; $2.75. 


HE HARPERS’ PRIZE NOVEL is the year’s most 
compelling and trenchant. The young American 
negro writer deals with the negro problem honestly and 
fearlessly in this superbly-written story of a South-side 
Chicago negro boy. It is a contrast to the manner in 
which white writers have handled the negro question 
(with a few exceptions such as Caldwell and Faulkner). 
John Steinbeck’s “The Grapes of Wrath” pictured the 
southern white migratory worker. “Native Son” shows 
us another dislocated segment in the vast economic dis- 
order, the problem of the negro masses condemned to live 
within the ghetto-areas of large industrial centres. 
Unadjusted, unemployed, conditioned by fear and hatred, 
these negroes are part of the increasing migration from 
distressed rural sections of the south. This book should 
arouse in Americans an awareness of the dangerous status 
of these inarticulate masses, the solution of whose prob- 
lems constitutes a challenge to those who would strive 
for the realization of democratic ideals. It deals 
seriously with the results of social maladjustment and a 
hostile environment upon individual behavior. In the 
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cowardly bully, Bigger Thomas, we have the familiar 
pattern of the thwarted, rebellious, and resentful adoles- 
cent, but a pattern made immutable by the fact that 
Bigger’s skin is black. On the other hand, Bigger’s 
mother and sister are crushed into apathetic indifference 
and resignation by poverty and racial pressure. 

Bigger is sent by the welfare to a job as chauffeur to 
the wealthy Dalton family. Socially-progressive daughter, 
Mary, has been inspired by a young communist, Jan, 
toward a more humanitarian ideal of racial justice than 
her parents have achieved. The sincerity of Jan and 
Mary is a new experience which embarrasses and con- 
fuses Bigger because from his knowledge the majority 
group has always treated his race with contempt and 
cruelty. When Bigger accidentally kills Mary out of fear 
of being found in her room where he has carried her in 
an intoxicated state, he realizes that, being black, his fate 
is sealed as a rapist and a murderer. He places the blame 
on Jan for he knows that radicals are equally objects of 
racial hatred. To cover his tracks he murders a negro 
girl. The crimes are uncovered and a brilliant plea by a 
Jewish lawyer fails to save Bigger from electrocution. 

Among the characters is Mr. Dalton, a_ kindly 
millionaire, whose money for negro philanthropy comes 
from the exorbitant rents he charges negroes to live in the 
filthy rat-infested tenements which he owns. Mr. Wright 
vividly describes the terrorizing of the negro population, 
the jailing of radicals, the raiding of labor and workers’ 
organizations, the inciting of the mob to riot-pitch by the 
press, and the calling out of the militia “to keep peace.” 
Upper class negroes fail to help Bigger because they, too, 
for the most part, tend to absorb the prevailing prejudices 
against the black workers. Mr. Wright is a realist who 
goes below the surface to root causes and the tragic climax 
of the book shows clearly that the violence and racial 
strife have become accepted modes of life and are the 
inevitable consequences of our social system. Those five 
or six pages of the defense lawyer’s plea for Bigger’s life 
should be read by every person who denies to the negro, 
or to any other human being, “life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.” MARGUERITE WYKE 


Two Novels 


MY AMERICAN: Stella Gibbons; Longmans, Green; pp. 
444; $2.25. 


ROMANCE, says the subtitle, and romantic it 

certainly is. The hero and heroine are separated by 
the Atlantic and scarcely aware of each other’s existence 
until, with the relentless compulsion of celestial bodies, 
they move into a common orbit. Their meeting, other 
than a chance childhood encounter, comes late in the book, 
so their lives develop separately, one in England, the other 
in the U.S., with no link between them beyond a fleeting 
memory and some rather phoney psychic flashes. When 
they are allowed to become actively aware of each other 
the author hurries them into a solution of their assorted 
difficulties and, despite all the foreboding hints in the 
early parts of the story, the reader leaves them at the end 
happy, rather surprisingly commonplace, and legally one. 
It is not a very good book. 

Nevertheless, Stella Gibbons can write and interest is 
sustained throughout My American by her ability to con- 
trive incident and to give life to her characters. She is 
most successful with the minor characters since the 
nature of her novel permits her to draw them with the 
gently acid realism of which she is such a master; but 
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the Boy and the Girl are handled with kid gloves and 
suffer by it. 

The American passages, which alternate with the 
English, demonstrate as usual the difficulty British 
writers have with American slang. Throughout, the 
epithet cheap-skate is applied to someone who is just 
no good, and in the dialogue as a whole there is much 
more vernacular used than is common among educated 
young Americans. However, Stella Gibbons has made 
a sincere attempt to write of Americans honestly and her 
friendliness and interest in them gives the book a warmth 
usually lacking in the work of those of her colleagues who 
have tackled the same subject. ELEANOR GODFREY 


SONS AND FATHERS: Maurice Hindus; McClelland 
Stewart (Doubleday Doran); pp. 322; $2.75. 


ONS AND FATHERS?” is the story of the clash of 

father and son. The father, an uncompromising 
revolutionist, returns from Siberian exile, on the outbreak 
of the Russian Revolution, to find his son engaged to the 
daughter of a Czarist Colonel. On becoming head of the 
dreaded secret police (Cheka) the father keeps jailing the 
girl in order to discover the whereabouts of the Colonel. 
The son has no use for communism and only wants to 
marry, practise medicine and live happily ever after. 
When the girl and the Colonel are shot escaping from 
the Cheka the son, revolver in hand, goes to shoot his 
father. The bing-banging gets delayed in the exchange 
of ideologies and ends with the boy trotting off to forget 
his sorrows in a super-super brothel. 

In evaluating a novel on the Russian upheaval one 
naturally thinks of “Three Cities,” “Virgin Soil Upturned,” 
“Quiet Flows the Don” and parts of “Five Silver Daugh- 
ters.” This is most unfortunate, since Mr. Hindus’ book 
cannot compare in plot, style, background or character- 
ization. 

In his earlier books, Mr. Hindus was a popular inter- 
preter of Soviet Russia. I enjoyed listening to his lectures, 
but his digression into the field of the novel does not add 
to his reputation. The arguments about “gradualism 
versus violence,” “the individual versus the state,” “ends 
and means,” repeat all the old familiar tunes. Unfortun- 
ately the music is stilled and the record worn thin in spots. 

There is one novel feature. The older generation is the 
ruthless revolutionary while the younger is the old- 
fashioned liberal. TMIMA LITTNER COHN 


Medievalism 


STUDIES IN MEDIEVAL THOUGHT: G. G. Coulton; 
Nelson; pp. 229; 75 cents. 


HIS is number 65 of the very enterprising series of 

discussion books, designed especially to be useful for 
radio discussion groups, W.E.A. and other associations of 
adult students, as well as for the general reader. It is 
an almost unqualified success. The richness of medieval 
thought, even as illustrated in this brief space will 
astonish those who have not previously made its 
acquaintance; to those who have, there is the added 
attraction of Dr. Coulton’s persuasive interpretation. 
The choice of subject is at times open to criticism. Even 
Dr. Coulton has not been able to bring out, in such a 
small space, the importance of justice in the medieval 
community, the value of individualism, or the more 
positive contribution of later scholasticism:to the pursuit 
of truth. The average W.E.A. student will need a good 
deal of help in reading the volume to the best advantage. 
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There is no doubt that he will read it and no doubt also 
that he will enjoy it and profit greatly by it. 
B. WILKINSON 


Renaissance 


THE RENAISSANCE AND ENGLISH HUMANISM: 
Douglas Bush; University of Toronto Press; pp. 134; 
$1.50. 


N the nature of things it is not likely that the Alex- 

ander lectures will always have the combination of 
wit and scholarship found in these studies, but a brief 
notice can merely indicate one or two of the main 
arguments. 

Professor Bush inclines to the belief that the Middle 
Ages should be extended forward to include the 
Renaissance. Medieval men (he begins with John of 
Salisbury) had a strong appreciation of the classics and 
of “sapientia,” as Cicero defines it. With the most character- 
istic humanists of the Renaissance—in Florence, in the 
north, in England—the classical element “philosophically 
and esthetically, became a less inferior partner” (p. 82). 
Renaissance humanism was “fundamentally medieval and 
fundamentally Christian” (p. 68), but “with a fuller 
affirmation of classical culture and art than medieval 
men ordinarily possessed” (p. 33). 

This view Professor Bush very persuasively dem- 
onstrates, at some points disarming possible antagonists 
by judicial qualifications, and at others obliterating them 
by judicious illustrations. He quotes Symonds’ sentence: 
“During the Middle Ages man had lived enveloped in a 
cowl. He had not seen the beauty of the world, or had 
seen it only to cross himself, and turn aside and tell his 
beads and pray,” and adds: “At least we should acknowl- 
edge that Jean de Meung and Chaucer wore their cowls 
with a difference, even if they did not enjoy life like 
Savonarola and Calvin.” 

On the subject of classical thought Professor Bush (like 
others similarly educated) is perhaps too often and too 
strongly thankful for that state of life unto which God 
has been pleased to call him—his gratitude leads him to 
make generalizations about modern literature and modern 
life which he would allow neither himself nor others to 
make about the 16th century. But the polemic character 
of some of his paragraphs only goes to prove how rightly 
he understands the spirit of the Renaissance humanists. 
They were certainly not “pure” scholars, and he would 
not wish to be a pure historian. 

Of the four lectures only that on Milton seems to me 
to be for the most part popular restatement; the others 
not only dispel still widely held but untrue generalizations, 
they give positive material for a wider synthesis. N.J.E. 


Art Through The Ages 


THE STORY OF ART: THE LIVES AND TIMES OF THE 
GREAT MASTERS: Regina Shulman and Charles 
Slatkin; foreword by Arthur Lismer; Blue Ribbon 
(Halcyon House); $3.95. 


HE EDITORS somewhat optimistically announce this 
as “a book to give the average person a comprehensive, 
clear understanding of the world’s great art and why it 
is great;’ the “one hundred and twenty full-color 
reproductions of the great masterpieces,” they say, “make 
this book an art gallery in itself.” 
The authors have given a readable gossiping account of 
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art from the time of the Egyptians to the early 19th 
century: they try to build a picture of the social forces at 
work surrounding the artist, and weave him round with 
choice anecdote. In the case of the Italians, they give 
us all the well-loved and expected yarns from Vasari, and 
in the lives of later artists they are equally fertile in 
similar anecdotes from other sources. One wonders, 
however, what the “average person” would make of 
accounts of Giotto’s Padua frescoes without any of the 
pictures, of words like “campanile,” “trecento,” “medieval 
scholasticism,” etc., without any glossary, or even of 
discussion of artists with so little specific reference to their 
pictures. 

The choice of reproductions is odd, and the good 
impression the book gives at first suffers from their 
uneven quality. There are 25 full-page plates in color; 
the rest are small in size, coarse and inaccurate in color. 
The book looks like an intelligent Baedeker written 
round a miscellaneous set of postcards collected on a 
European tour. Recent improvements in color reproduc- 
tion leave these far behind. 

I should like to have seen a little more discussion of the 
qualities of a fine work of art to help our average reader 
tell “why it was great;” I should like to have seen more 
illustrations; and I am curious why the book stops abruptly 
with the beginning of the 19th century, not only giving the 
average reader no clue to the mystery of eastern art but 
omitting the moderns, who probably puzzle him more 
than all the others put together! H. K. F. 


Oxford Pamphlets 


WAR FINANCE IN BRITAIN: Geoffrey Crowther. THE 
NAVAL ROLE IN MODERN WARFARE: Admiral Sir 
Herbert Richmond. CANADA AND THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR: C. P. Stacey; 10c each. 

THE OXFORD PERIODICAL HISTORY OF THE WAR: 
Edgar McInnis; No. I—Background and Origin; No. 
II—September to December, 1939; 25c each. 

HERE HAVE now been published twenty-six of the 
Oxford pamphlets on world affairs, with five more in 

a special Canadian series. Mr. Crowther’s discussion of 
the problem of financing the war is an admirably clear 
presentation of the thesis that the government will have 
to take more than half of the community’s total income 
and that its only choice is between different methods of 
cutting down the consumption of the people. He discusses 
three methods—taxation, borrowing and inflation—and 
concludes that the government will have to use all three. 
We badly need a similar clear discussion of the Canadian 
financial problem. Admiral Richmond gives a concise 
account of the various duties of the navy and explains how 
the last war throws light on the naval problems of the 
present one. His pamphlet is not very easy reading but 
should be on the must list of all amateur strategists. After 
the hysteria of our general election, Mr. Stacey explains 
much more clearly than any government spokesman suc- 
ceeded in doing just what our government did in prepar- 
ation for the war and during the first month after the 
war started; he doesn’t seem to be much impressed by 
the opposition claim that the government didn’t do 
enough. 

The Canadian branch of the Oxford Press has also 
started another publication, a pamphlet history of the 
war with a new pamphlet appearing every three months. 
Professor McInnis of the University of Toronto is the 
author, and the first two issues are very promising. One 
would say that he is going to have trouble in distinguish- 
ing between really important military events and those 
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which are merely spectacular. But his cool narrative is 
refreshing after the front pages of our Canadian news- 
papers. F. H. U. 


Trade and Colonies 


WORLD TRADING SYSTEMS: Henry J. Tasca; Paris, 
International Institute of Intellectual Codperation; 
pp. 171; $1.50. 

COLONIAL QUESTIONS AND PEACE: A survey pre- 
pared under the direction of Emanuel Moresco; Paris, 
International Institute of Intellectual Codperation; 


pp. 345; $2.00. 


OR OF THE promising experiments of the League of 
Nations was the International Institute of Intellecutal 
Codperation. It brought together academic students and 
social scientists from all the member states, and their 
conferences have resulted in the publication of a large 
number of useful volumes on international problems. 
These two books are from the last crop that was harvested 
just before the war. The twelfth session of the Inter- 
national Studies Conference was to be held at Bergen, 
August 27—Sept. 2, 1939. As far as I can recall our 
Canadian newspapers failed to report whether it took 
place or not. At any rate other more spectacular aspects 
of international relations have received illustration at 
Bergen since those dates. The general subject of the 
conference was to have been: “Economic Policies in 
Relation to World Peace.” “Dr. Tasca’s volume is a mono- 
graph which was prepared for this conference. It deals 
with the policies adopted by Great Britain and the United 
States in recent years to cope with the growing economic 
nationalism of the world at large, and its especial concern 
is the relations of the British and American trading sys- 
tems with those of the totalitarian states. It is a detailed 
study of quantitative provisions, exchange controls, 
government purchases, clearing arrangements, and of all 
the expedients which have been adopted in recent years 
to keep the current of international trade flowing. 

The second volume is a codperative production which 
forms part of a series of studies on Peaceful Change. It 
represents the consolidation of a great number of data 
papers on the colonial question which were prepared for 
the conference on this subject at Paris in 1937. Here the 
reader will find discussed with admirable impartiality all 
the colonial issues which form part of the background of 
the present war—the German and Italian claims, the 
balance sheet of colonial administration, raw materials 
and food supplies, access to colonial markets, native labor, 
the advance to colonial self-government, etc. There is 
nothing very new here if one has read some of the books 
and pamphlets which have been appearing in such 
quantities in recent years. One’s chief criticism of the 
volume is that the scholars who wrote it have been so 
careful not to offend anyone that their study has become 
completely colorless. A reader who got his introduction 
to the colonial question through this volume would never 
dream that he was reading about issues which have 
stirred passions and led to bloody wars. If he wants to 
learn why men fight over these subjects he had better 
turn to Leonard Barnes’ book, “Empire or Democracy.” 
There he will learn that while imperial balance sheets 
may be always in the red, colonies are extremely profit- 
able to certain groups in the metropolitan power and that 
these groups are generally placed in strategic positions 
very close to the government. And if he reads the current 
newspapers attentively he will find that these groups are 
the ones at present who are most vociferous about the 
war for democracy. F. H. U. 
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third-rate writer who talked a good 
deal of mystical cant, played the 
egoistic role of a small-town sibyl and 
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about the good life and “the beloved 
house.” Yet the facts of Mary Austin’s 
life show that she must have been a 
courageous feminist, a contributor to 
the study of Spanish-American origins, 
and a woman smart and versatile 
enough to have won the friendship of 
two such different men as Conrad and 
Wells. God save us from our friends, 
especially if they live to be our 
biographers. E.B. 
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